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(incl. Statistics) methods subjective? Psychol. Rev., 1944, 51, 162- 


2997. [Anon.] Electronic square-wave generator. 
Industr. Equipm. News, 1944, 12, 24.—See Biol. 
Abstr. 18: 10086. 

2998. [Anon.] Multiple circuit timing unit. 
Industr. Equipm. News, 1944, 12, 26.—See Biol. 
Abstr. 18: 10087. 

2999. [Anon.] Electronic resistance meter. I[n- 
dustr. Equipm. News, 1944, 12, 35.—See Biol. 
Abstr. 18: 10084. 

3000. [Anon.] Arthur Kornhauser. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1944, 8, 126.—Portrait.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

3001. Bliss, C. I. A chart of the chi-square dis- 
tribution. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1944, 39, 246-248. 
—A page chart of the chi-square distribution is 

iven, with degrees of freedom from 1 to 30, P from 

.0 to .001, and chi-square from 0 to 60. An illustra- 
tion is given of the use of the chart with data from 
an in bio-assay.—T. G. Andrews (Chi- 
cago). 

3002. Carlson, H. B., & Ebel, A. J. A dual selec- 
tive amplifier. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 253-256.— 
Wiring diagrams and tables are presented in a de- 
scription of apparatus designed and constructed with 
an especially cut set of test records for the adminis- 
tration of a blinker modification of Thurstone’s 
1943 Code Aptitude Test. ‘This set-up enabled the 
experimenters to give instructions auditorially con- 
cerning Morse Code signals presented visually” in a 
precise, standardized method.— N. H. Pronko (In- 
diana). 

3003. Cheng, T. A simplified formula for mean 
difference. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1944, 39, 240-242. 
—In that some have advocated using a mean differ- 
ence instead of mean deviation or standard deviation 
as a measure of dispersion, the writer has derived 
a simplified formula for this quantity. However, 
by certain features of the formula it appears that 
whatever merit the mean difference may possess is 
equally shared by the standard deviation.—T. G. 
Andrews (Chicago). 

3004. Cornfield, J. Om samples from finite 
populations. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1944, 39, 236- 
239.—This is a note on a little-known but simple 
device for deriving expected values and variances 
of statistics estimated from samples drawn from a 
finite population without replacement. Through 
the aoe 2 algebraic routine, it is proved that the 
sample mean is always an unbiased estimate of the 
population mean, a well-known fact. The inequalit 
of sample variance and population variance is 
demonstrated by an extension of the algebra. It is 
indicated that the technique will apply to more 
complicated cases, such as census sampling designs. 
—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


176.—Concern about objective and subjective data 
and methods in chology “‘seems to be sympto- 
matic of solicitude for the status of psychology as 
natural science.” After examining the conventional 
criteria of subjective versus the objective, a pro- 
posed distinction is offered: a concept may be con- 
sidered more objective than another when it owns 
a wider denotive reference than the other. A 
tentative gradation of the main fields of scientific 
inquiry is given proceeding from the most objective 
to the most subjective. In this, psychological sub- 
ject matter and methods are found to have a rela- 
tively high order of subjectivity——M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

3006. Dorsey, J. M. Some considerations on 

chic reality. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 2 

147—151.—Discussion is given of the nature o 
psychic reality under the following headings: 
topography (all mental structure); the dynamic 
(the excitation of all cathexes and anti-cathexes); 
the economic (the account of the total psychic en- 
ergy); ethics and psychic reality (the merging of the 
pleasure and reality principles toward a common 
goal); sociol and psychic reality (the integration 
of the individual in relation to himself and to the 
social group); and psychosomatic medicine and 
psychic reality (the impairment of the individual’s 
ability to function in all parts because of illness of 
any kind).—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3007. Fletcher, H. Biographical memoir of 
Dayton Clarence Miller, 1866-1941. Biogr. Mem. 
nat. Acad. Sci., 1944, 23, 61-74.—An appraisal is 

iven of Miller’s work in acoustics, in addition to 
data, bibliography, and portrait.— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 
3008. Guttman, L. A basis for scaling qualitative 
data. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 139-150.—This 
reliminary paper presents, in nonmathematical 
orm, a new approach to the quantitative analysis 
of qualitative data. The underlying logical con- 
cepts are discussed and concrete illustrations, drawn 
from public opinion investigations, are included.— 
S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 

3009. Have, T.T.ten. Totaliteit, vorm, structuur. 
Grondproblemen van Felix Kruegers totaliteits- 
psychologie. (Totality, form, structure; fundamen- 
tal problems in Felix Krueger's totality psychology.) 
Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1941. Pp. 242. Fi. 5.15. 

3010. Henle, M. An examination of some con- 
cepts of topological and vector psychology. Charac- 
ter & Pers., 1944, 12, 244-255.—Leeper, in a recent 

per, offered several constructive criticisms of 

win’s psychology. The present writer rejects 
some of these criticisms but holds that in the main 
they enrich and improve the workableness of topo- 
logical and vector psychology——M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 
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3011. Herrick, C. J. The incentives of science. 
Set. Mon., N. Y., 1944, 58, 462-466.—The craving 
for knowledge is the basic motivation of all scientific 
work. Science, therefore, “is a growing thing be- 
cause the people who create it are growing”; it is 
not a body of objective facts and impersonal ab- 
stractions. “If science had not interest in human 
values, there would be no science at all. . . . Our 
failure to readjust the objectives for which we work 
and the methods of operation so as better to serve 
the major human issues now before us. . . has 
tragic results. The responsibility for this failure to 
meet urgent opportunities and obligations lies with 
men of science themselves.’’ The ultimate aims of 
humanistic and scientific activity are the same, and 
“the conclusion is that the natural sciences are 
afflicted with the same malady which has recently 
been diagnosed in the humanities.”.—EZ. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

3012. Irwin, J. O., & Kendall, M. G. Sampling 
moments of moments for a finite population. Ann. 
Eugen., Camb., 1944, 12, 138-142.—Solution of the 
“problem of determining the moments of moment- 
statistics in samples from a finite population” is 
approached by the use of R-statistics and direct 
derivation of formulae from the known results for 
an infinite population. Moments of the mean and 
variance and product-moments as well as approxi- 
mations to order 1/N are derived —L. S. Kogan 
(Rochester). 


3013. Israel, H., & Goldstein, B. Operationism 
in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1944, 51, 177-188.— 
After pointing out the essentials of Bridgman’s 
operational technique, the authors show that the 
procedure adopted and applied by the operationists 
in psychology is something quite different. To 
psychologists, “‘operationism appears as a complete 
method, the new scientific method.” A critical eval- 
uation of operationism is followed by a discussion 
of psychological operationism as a scientific method. 
“The logical and methodological implications and 
consequences of the purely functional operationism 
which has appeared in psychology need to be fully 
explored before the technique can be justified as a 
valid scientific procedure.” Bibliography of 20 
titles.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


3014. Jones, E. Obituary: Max Eitingon. Jnt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 190-192.—Tribute is paid 
to Max Ejitingon for his significant accomplishments 
in furthering the development of the psychoanalyti- 
cal movement.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3015. Kantor, J. R. An interbehavioral analysis 
of propositions. Psychol. Rec., 1943, 5, 309-339.— 
Three suggestions are offered which the author 
hopes may prove of value in clarifying logical propo- 
sitions. These are (1) an exposition of a general 
interbehavioral approach to scientific and logical 
work which is designed to replace the traditional 
epistemological and ontological pronouncements; 
(2) an indication as to how the interbehavioral ap- 
proach may help in distinguishing and analyzing 
logical and linguistic events; and (3) a specification 
as to how an interbehavioral analysis and interrela- 
tion of psychology, language, and logic clarify the 
nature and function of propositions. The whole 
paper is concerned with a description and exposition 


GENERAL 


of these suggestions treated from such aspects as the 
interbehavioral approach, the isolation of logical 
propositions, variations in interbehavioral fields, 
the analysis of propositions, the properties of logical 
propositions and operations with propositions, and 
the logical implications of interbehavioral analysis.— 
F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

3016. Koch, S. Hull’s Principles of behavior; a 
special review. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 269-286.— 
Koch discusses Hull's major postulates, their back- 
grounds, and the way in which the present statement 
of the theory has improved on earlier formulations, 
offering some criticisms.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3017. Kéhler, W. Max Wertheimer: 1880-1943. 
Psychol. Rev., 1944, 51, 143-146.—A statement of 
Wertheimer’s main contribution is given. Emphasis 
is placed upon the origin of the Gestalt movement as 
a reaction against inadequate analytical procedures. 
Support is given certain of Wertheimer’s concepts, 
such as value in the field of perception. Portrait.— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3018. Mantovani, J. William James, el hombre 
y el educador, sus ideas pedagégicas. (William 

ames, the man and the educator; his pedagogical 
ideas.) Sustancia, 1942, 3, 397-410. 

3019. Osborne, H. S. Biographical memoir of 
Alexander Graham Bell, 1847-1922. Biogr. Mem. 
nat. Acad. Sci., 1943, 23, 1-29.—Biographical data, 
a bibliography, and a portrait are included in this 
appreciation. Emphasis is placed on Bell’s work 
with the deaf.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3020. Peters, C. C. Interaction in analysis of 
variance interpreted as intercorrelation. Psychol. 
Bull., 1944, 41, 287-299.—The writer attempts to 
show that interaction in analysis of variance is 
expressible in terms of the intercorrelation between 
classes. In the case of two classes, this reduces to 
the well-known test of significance with matched 

oups. It is shown that interaction is capable of 
farther enriching interpretation beyond its surface 
meaning, in terms of intercorrelation among the 
classes (columns or rows). Also such further anal- 
ysis leads into the testing of suggested hypotheses 
by more precise methods.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3021. Pratt, F. H. A pendulum time-marker for 
universal driving current. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. 
exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 37.—Abstract. 

3022. Schorling, R., Clark, J. R., & Lankford, 
F. G., Jr. Statistics: collecting, organizing, and 
interpreting data. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1943. Pp.76. $0.44.—This conversational pamphlet 
for secondary schools presents some minor descrip- 
tive statistics by the use of diagrams, photographs, 
and anecdotes. The topics covered in the four 
chapters are: guides for collecting data, arranging 
data to show meaning, using averages, and guides 
in making conclusions from data, with a final test 
on the material in the booklet.—T7. G. Andrews 
(Chicago). 

3023. Sickles, W. R. Psycho-geometry of order. 
Psychol. Rev., 1944, 51, 189-199.—The problem 
discussed stems directly from the Gestalt concept 
(with its antecedents) of form or structure and 
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criticisms of it. The determinant factor in percep- 
tual situations is considered to be the psychological 
phenomenon of order. The role of the straight line, 
the co-ordinate system, and parallelism of lines in the 
phenomenon of order are discussed. A detailed 
analogy between geometric properties of electrical 
fields and geometric properties of psychological 
processes is outlined. “Thus, any visual field 
wherein the objects are arranged so that an iden- 
tically structured electromagnetic field would demon- 
strate a high degree of coherence and unity—that 
visual field is said to possess order.”—M. A. Tinker 
(Minnesota). 

3024. Simon, E. Moshe Brill: 1910-1943. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1944, 51, 200.—Obituary and apprecia- 
tion.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


3025. Thomson, G. H. The applicability of Karl 
Pearson’s formulae in follow-up experiments. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1944, 34, 105.—The necessary and suffi- 
cient conditions are given for using Karl Pearson’s 
selection formulae to estimate the actual correla- 
tions between test results and subsequent school 
performance for samples of children drawn from the 
upper tail end of the distribution, i.e., those who 
enter secondary schools. These conditions are (a) 
that the regressions must be linear and (6) that the 
matrix of partial variances and covariances of the 
non-selected variables must be independent of the 
values fixed, by selection, for the matrix of variances 
and covariances of the selected variables. In the 
case of two variables, if these conditions are ful- 
filled by the population, they will remain fulfilled 
in a tail or slab of the population distribution. — 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3026. Touroff, N. [Contemporary psychology. | 
2 vols. Tel Aviv, Palestine: Dvir Co., Ltd., 1939, 
1941. . 299; 335.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] The first of these two volumes, written 
in Hebrew, deals with the psychology of the indi- 
vidual and is primarily psychoanalytically oriented, 
though tribute is paid to both Adler and Jung. 
Volume 2 presents a detailed study of mass psy- 
chology, opening with a chapter on heredity and 
environment and including, in the discussion of the 
psychology of nations, a special chapter on the 
psychology of the Jewish people. In an appendix 
the phenomena of telepathy and physiognomy are 
discussed.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3027. Westbrook, C. H. Note on psychology in 
occupied Shanghai. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 304- 
306.—Conditions are described relating to psycholog- 
ical instruction and research in the various institu- 
tions in occupied Shanghai since the beginning of 
the Sino-Japanese War.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3028. Zilboorg, G. Humanism in medicine and 
psychiatry. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1944, 16, 217-230.— 
The author traces the philosophical aspects of 
humanism from Hippocrates to the beginning of the 
century and discusses its influence on German 
medical psychology.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 
College Clinic). 


[See also abstracts 3171, 3200. ]} 
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3029. Bailey, P., Von Bonin, G., Davis, E. W., 
Garol, H. W., McCulloch, W. S., Roseman, E 
& Silveira, A. Functional organization of the medial 
aspect of the primate cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1944, 
7, 51-55.—By physiological neuronography, several 
areas on and near the gyrus cinguli were identified 
in the macaque and chimpanzee.—T. G. Andrews 
(Chicago). 

3030. Cahen, R. L., & Wikler, A. Effects of 
morphine on cortical electrical activity of the rat. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1944, 16, 239-243.—“1. Small 
sedative doses of morphine (less than 20 mg. per kg.) 
have little or no effect on the cortical electrical 
activity of the unanesthetized rat. After injection 
of relatively large doses of morphine (20 to 50 mg. 
pe kg.) increase in amplitude and decrease in 
requency appear early. Somewhat later, periodic 
‘bursts’ of 10 to 12 per second waves of high ampli- 
tude appear and persist for several hours. 2. These 
effects are similar to those produced by moderate 
doses of barbiturates in man and in animals, and the 
EEG pattern resembles that seen during natural 
sleep in man. 3. Large doses of morphine (200 mg. 
per kg.) or smaller doses (40 to 100 mg. per kg.) 
combined with moderate doses of a barbiturate 
(9 to 30 mg. per kg.) decrease the amplitude and 
finally abolish the cortical electrical activity because 
of marked respiratory depression with resulting 
anoxia. If anoxia is prevented by artificial respira- 
tion, cortical electrical activity returns. 4. The 
changes produced by morphine in the electrical 
activity of the cortex of the rat are not specific for 
this drug and appear to be produced by mechanisms 
similar to those operating during light or moderate 
barbiturate narcosis."—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

3031. Campbell, B. Integration of cutaneous and 
auditory sensibilities in the inferior colliculus. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1944, 55, 258-259.—“‘Stimu- 
lation of cutaneous nerves of the cochlea evokes 
characteristic potentials in the inferior colliculus. 
With micro-electrode recording, the activity of 
individual cells may be observed. Placing the cu- 
taneous stimulation before the auditory stimulation 
demonstrates a conditioning of the auditory poten- 
tial which decreases the number of cells fired and 
shortens the train of impulses from those cells 
left active.”—H. Peak (Washington, D. C.). 

3032. Cohn, R. An experimental study of mono- 
polar and bipolar derivations in the human electro- 
encephalogram. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1944, 
55, 240-242.—Experiments carried out on cadavers 
have demonstrated that the important characteristic 
amplitude properties of the alpha component of the 
normal human EEG, in the usual monopolar deriva- 
tions, primarily depend on the attenuating properties 
of the tissue through which the potential difference 
is transmitted. oreover, the correspondence be- 
tween wave forms seen in the normal EEG and those 
produced by an artificial occipital electric dipole 
in the cadaver indicates that the spread of an occi- 
pital electric disturbance is an excellent modei for the 

roduction oi the amplitude characteristics of the 
ic alpha component of the normal EEG.—H. 
Peak (Washington, D. C.). 
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3033. Duyff, J. W., & Wiggers, KE. Influence of 
conditions prevailing in muscle on excitability of 
its nerve; influence of stretching of muscle on 
Ne Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1943, 27, 

5. 


3034. Fox, C. A., McKinley, W. A., & Magoun, 
H. W. An oscillographic study of olfactory 
of cats. J. Neurophysiol., 1944, 7, 1-16.—When 
single condenser discharges were delivered to the 
olfactory bulb of cats and action potentials were re- 
corded from surface points of the rhinencephalon 
and other areas in a systematic exploration of the 
brain, certain characteristic waves and areas were 
determined. Characteristic differences in sign of 
wave were noted between the olfactory system and 
other sensory systems. This is accounted for by the 
action of the thalamus in one case and not in the 
other. Certain areas produced response waves, and 
others did not. Some evidence of possible olfactory 
pathways is presented —T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

3035. Gibbs, F. A., Gibbs, E. L., & Lennox, W. G. 
Electroencephalographic response to overventilation 
and its relation toage. J. Pediat., 1943, 23, 497-505. 
—The EEG’s of 2,281 nonepileptic and 1,107 epi- 
leptic subjects were studied with reference to the 
increase in amplitude and decrease in frequency 
(build-up) occurring with 100 deep breaths, A big 
(maximum) build-up is most common in persons 
whose EEG’s are abnormal. In both normal and 
epileptic subjects, the incidence of big build-ups falls 
abruptly with increasing age until the 35th year, 
after which the decline is negligible. The incidence 
is greater at all ages in epileptics than in normals, 
but this difference is greatest during adolescence. 
The decreasing frequency with increasing age agrees 
with observations that other abnormalities of the 
EEG as well as the seizures themselves tend to im- 
prove as the person reaches maturity.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3036. Green, J. R., Darrow, C. W., Davis, E. W., 
& Garol, H. W. Relation of electroencephalographic 
effects of hyperventilation to parasympathetic func- 
tion. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 
14.—Abstract. 


3037. Guttman, S. A., & Hoefer, P. F. A. Elec- 
tromyography as a method for the determination of 
level lesions of the spinal cord. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 16.—Abstract. 


3038. Haynes, G. J., & Woolsey, C. N. The 
pattern of organization within the primary tactile 
area of the cerebral cortex of the cat. Fed. Proc. 
Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 18.—Abstract. 


3039. Hines, C. G., Tenney, L. H., & Hughes, J. 
Electroencephalographic diagnosis of organic brain 
disease. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1944, 42, 101-107. 
—EEG records form an important part of the 
psychiatric and neurological examinations. These 
records have been found to be especially valuable in 
differentiating functional disorders from organic 
diseases. The recovery progress of each case can 
be noted from successive EEG recordings.—G. W. 
Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3040. Householder, A. S. Equivalence of the 
theories of nervous excitation of Hill, Monnier, 
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and Rashevsky. Bull. math. Biophys., 1944, 6, 


79-81. 
. D. Sensory disturbances in 
a incomplete transections of the brain 
ou roc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 


24-25. 


3042. Kennard, M. _ & McCulloch, W. S. 
Functional organization frontal pole in monkey 
and chimpanzee. J. Neurophysiol., 1944, 7, 37-40. 
—The eye field of the brain (anterior to area 8) 
was mapped by strychninization and recordings of 
induced disturbances. Extensions of previously 
described boundaries were discovered, and it was 
found that the frontal pole of the chimpanzee does 
aot resemble the ill-differentiated frontal pole of 
the monkey as much as it resembles the highly 
differentiated and complex frontal pole of man.— 
T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

3043. Kuffler,S. W. The effect of calcium on the 
neuromuscular junction. J. Neurophysiol., 1944, 
7, 17-26.—Observations on effects of calcium re- 
duction and excess were made on the neuromuscular 
junction in frog preparations, On the basis of the 
results, a differentiation of the junction is made into 
nerve endings, endplate region, and muscle fiber. 
Spontaneous activity due to calcium lack originates 
at the endplates. Excess calcium blocks nerve- 
muscle transmission presumably by lowering ex- 
citability of muscle fiber adjacent to the endplate.— 
T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


3044. Lioyd, D. P. C. Conduction and synaptic 
transmission in the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1944, 6, 349-364.—The literature for the 
year ending October 1, 1943, is reviewed.—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 

3045. McSwiney, B. A. Visceral functions of 


the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1944, 6, 
365-390.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3046. Mettler, F. A. Effects of bilateral, simul- 
taneous ablation of area 4, area 6 and areas 4 and 
6 from the simian cerebral cortex. Fed. Proc. Amer. 
Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 33.—Abstract. 


3047. Rehwald, E. Bericht tiber hirnbioelek- 
trische Untersuchungen seit 1939. (Report on 
bioelectrical studies of the brain since 1939.) Med. 
Klinik., Berl., 1943, 39, 391; passim. 

3048. Woolsey, C. N. Additional observations 
on a “second” somatic receiving area in the cerebral 
cortex of the monkey. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1944, 3, 53.—Abstract. 

3049. Woolsey, C. N., Marshall, W. H., & Bard, 
P. Note on the organization cf the tactile sensory 
area of the cerebral cortex of the chimpanzee. 
J. Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 285-291.—The observa- 
tions here reported indicate that the tactile sensory 
area is organized in the same way in the chimpanzee 
as it is in the monkey. Cortical responses were 
evoked by movement of the body surface hairs or 
by pressure to the skin. Brain surface maps of the 
cortical areas are presented-—-7. G. Andrews 
(Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 3036, 3052, 3056, 3058, 3068, 
3082, 3094, 3114, 3149, 3189. ] 
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3050. Barnes, T. C. The effect of left-handed- 
ness, temperature, pressure and chemical agents on 
human skin potential. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1944, 3, 3.—Abstract. 


3051. Becker, G. Zur Sinnesphysiologie des 
Hausbockkifers. (The sensory physiology of the 
capricorn beetle.) Naturwissenschaften, 1942, 30, 


253-256. 

3052. Bishop, G. H. Responses to electrical 
stimulation of single sensory units of skin. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1943, 6, 361-382.—“Single sensory 
spots in the skin of human subjects can be con- 
veniently stimulated by high voltage, low current 
spark discharges, without mechanical deformation 
of the skin. The distribution of sensitivity over 
various regions, for touch and prick, shows charac- 
teristic patterns. ‘High’ spots of extreme sensitivity 
to electric stimulation are surrounded by areas of 
lower sensitivity. An area, varying in size in differ- 
ent regions, from less than 2 mm. to more than 15 
mm., appears as a unit in the sense that any stimulus 
within it is referred to the same locus. . . . Tactile 
endings associated with hair shafts can be differen- 
tiated from other tactile endings by the different 
sensory effects from electrical stimulation of suit- 
able pattern."’ Wiring diagrams are presented, and 
theoretical inferences are offered as to the action of 
sensory endings.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


3053. Copps, L. A. Vision in anisometropia. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1944, 27, 641-644.—A review of 
1,000 cases of normal refractions, excluding those 
having organic changes or strabismus or history of 
strabismus, substantiates the belief that aniso- 
metropia results in amblyopia of the eye having the 
greater error of refraction. This is roughly propor- 
tional to the difference in the refraction of the two 
eyes. Anisometropic amblyopia is greater among 
hyperopic than myopic eyes; in either hyperopic or 
myopic eyes, astigmatism predisposes to amblyopia. 
—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


3054. Eysenck, M. D. An experimental and 
statistical study of olfactory preferences. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1944, 34, 246-252.—‘“Fourteen Ss were 
asked to rank 31 olfactory stimuli, allotting them 
scores in accordance with a prescribed frequency 
distribution. The intercorrelations of their rankings 
were factor-analyzed by the method of least squares. 
The tables of intercorrelations found by Beebe- 
Center and Stephenson from similar experiments 
were re-analyzed by the same method, and the 
opposing interpretations. given by these earlier 
workers in the field were discussed on the basis of 
the statistical results. The following conclusions 
were reached: 1. There is evidence for the existence 
of a general factor in olfactory judgments, account- 
ing for approximately 58 per cent of the variance. 
2. In none of the three researches was conclusive 
proof found for the view that any ‘types’ exist in 
olfactory judgments. 3. No sex differences in ol- 
factory preferences were discovered. 4. The average 
preferences for smells in the various olfactory groups 
substantiate the usual view: those in the Aromatic 
and Balsamic categories being the most pleasant 
and those in the Nauseous the least pleasant. 5. 


3050-3061 


Agreement between data derived from olfactory and 
visual preference judgments gives a certain amount 
of support to the view that there exists an inter- 
sensory factor of ‘brightness.""—-N. H. Pronko 
(Indiana). 

3055. Ferguson, H. H., & McKellar, T. P. H. 
The influence of chromatic light stimulation on the 
subsequent rate of perception under conditions of 
low illumination. Brit. J. Psychol., 1944, 34, 81-88. 
—The effect upon adaptation of pre-exposure to 
light of different wave lengths was investigated b 
finding the times taken to perceive a dimly illumi- 
nated test object (the split ring) after 2-minute pre- 
exposures to lights of various wave lengths and in- 
tensities. The increase in perception time as the 
peoguperere intensity was increased was greatest 
or blue light, and then for green, white, amber, 
and red in descending order. Thus it appears that 
the shorter the wave length, the longer the eye takes 
to adapt subsequently.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3056. Fischer, J., & Wolfson, L. The inner ear; 
including otoneurology, otosurgery, and problems 
in modern warfare. New York: Grune & Stratton, 
1943, Pp. 430. $5.75. 


3057. Harpuder, K., & Stein, I. D. Studies on 
the nature of pain arising from an ischemic limb. 
I. Clinico-experimental observations. Bio- 
chemical studies. Amer. Heart. J., 1943, 25, 429- 
448.—See Biol. Abstr. 18: 10424. 


3058. Hersch, B. C. The nature of the 
cortex. Optom. Wkly, 1944, 35, 263-265; 291; 295.— 
The concept of perception as more than a simple 
stimulus-response arc is emphasized as essential 
to improvement in methods of visual analysis.— 
D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


3059. Lash, J. D., & Prideaux, G. F. Visibility 
of signal lights. IJllum. Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 481- 
492.—The problem of signal visibility is analyzed 
into a number of discrete but related factors—object 
size, distance, light intensity, background, color, 
and the intermittence of the signal. Various rela- 
tionships of these factors are described in relation to 
the visibility of signals. A graph shows the relation 
of object size and light intensity necessary for ob- 
servation. The minimum candle power which is 
just visible during a variation of illumination from 
starlight to sunlight is given. The relative visibilities 
of red, orange, yellow, white, green, blue, and purple 
lights are compared. A steady light is compared 
with flashing lights of 1 to .01 second duration. The 
flashing lights appeared several times brighter than 
the steady light. The “long dot” technique is com- 

ed to the standard Morse code method of signal- 
ing, relative to-these findings.—G. W. Knox (U.S 
Naval Reserve). 


.3060. Livingston, P. C. The form and character 
of rod scotometry.- Amer. J. Ophthal., 1944, 27, 
349-353; 428.—Apparatus and methods for testing 
the visual field under varying conditions of low 
illumination are described. Self-luminous test ob- 
jects with a red central fixation point are employed. 
—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, eet 

3061. McEachern, D., Layton, B 
E. G. Canadian Army night vision 
testing unit. War Med., een 1944, 5, 283- 


D. B., & 
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The Canadian Army has worked out a night-vision 
training and test-assembly with mobile units. Its 
objectives are to reproduce visual conditions en- 
countered in the field, i.e., the target to be searched 
for over a wide area; location rather than form 
stressed ; horizon present; binocular vision used; and 
contrast between target and background not subject 
to deterioration. A preliminary group training is 
given, using landscape silhouettes and specially pre- 
pared silhouettes for specific objectives. This train- 
ing is a necessary prelude to individual testing. 
The test-retest reliability is satisfactory. The sub- 
jects rate as follows: superior night vision, 7%; 
good, 35%; fair, 49%; and poor, 9%.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3062. Ogden, E., & Dalziel, C. F. Sensations 
arising during the passage of a constant galvanic 
current. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 
35.—Abstract. 


3063. Pickford, R. W. Some effects of coloured 
veiling glare in binocular vision. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1944, 34, 89-104.—The aim of these experiments was 
to find out whether illumination with any of the 
colors red, yellow, green, blue, or white might be 
better for judgment of size and distance of objects 
seen through veiling glare in binocular vision. It 
was found, however, that any differences in veiling 
effect did not occur at all consistently but were con- 
fined to certain subjects. With these, it seemed that 
blue light might produce the least effect and white 
the most. But the differences produced were less 
than those resulting from variations in experimental 
method, i.e., from relative spatial position of stand- 
ard and variable and from comparison of size or 
distance. Some interesting data were also obtained 
on the variations in apparent brightness of the differ- 
ent colors in normal and partially color-blind sub- 
jects. The variations of the latter did not agree 
with what would be expected from the Young-Helm- 
holtz theory.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3064. Reeder, J. E., Jr. The psychogenic color 
field. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1944, 27, 358-361.— 
Changes in the extent and form of color fields have 
been demonstrated in a series of patients rejected 
from service for psychogenic reasons. It is suggested 
that this type of testing may form a tangible method 
of detecting psychoneurotic subjects.—D. J. Shaad 
(Kansas City, Kans.). 


3065. Ross, S. Motion perception at various 
levels of illumination in monkeys and children. 
Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1943, No. 288. Pp. 31.— 
Motion acuity thresholds were secured at levels of 
illumination ranging from 27.78 ml. to .0022 ml., 
thus giving special attention to the transition be- 
tween cone and rod vision. Two cebus monkeys, one 
mangabey, and three children, ages 9-11, were the 
subjects. In a specially devised discrimination 
apparatus, the standard stimulus was a stationary, 
the variable (positive) stimulus a revolving, maltese 
cross (black on white) which could be set at rates of 
from 10 to 2.5 mm./sec. A modified method of 
constant stimuli was used; and, in 10 sessions for 
each of 6 levels of illumination, a total of 50 trials 
at each of 8 speeds was secured. (For lower illumi- 
nation levels Ss were dark adapted.) Main results 
were: the curves for average motion acuity limer 
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vs. illumination level for both monkeys and children 
were flat over the photopic range, with an upturn 
as the scotopic range was approached; and the 
curves for monkeys were slightly higher, though 
the reason for this was not clear. Bibliography of 
24 titles.—C. E. Buxton (Iowa). 


3066. Sass, S. [Ed.] References to contem- 
porary papers on acoustics. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1944, 15, 227-230. 


3067. Solandt, D. Y., & Best, C. H. Night vision. 
Canad. med. Ass. J., 1943, 49, 17-21. 


3068. Sperry, R. W. Optic nerve regeneration 
with return of vision in anurans. J. Neurophysiol., 
1944, 7, 57-69.—"“In larval and adult anurans... 
regeneration of the optic nerve resulted in a return 
of visual perception which was well organized, not 
an intermingled confusion. Distinct and consistent 
responses to position and direction of movement of 
objects in the visual field were recovered. The orien- 
tation of visuomotor responses after recovery, 
however, was dependent upon the orientation of the 
retina. It was normal in animals whose retinas 
had been left in normal position but reversed about 
the optic axis in animals whose retinas had been 
rotated through 180 degrees prior to nerve section. 
The location of scotomas produced by localized 
lesions in the optic tectum after optic nerve regenera- 
tion indicated that optic fibers from different retinal 
loci had re-established functional connections in the 
same areas of the optic lobe to which they had orig- 
inally projected.”—-7. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


3069. Spiegel, E. A. Pageants effect of cold 
upon the static receptors of the labyrinth. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 44.—Abstract. 


3070. Spiegel, E. A., Oppenheimer, M. J., & 
Wycis, H.T. The receptor mechanism of vestibulo- 
vasomotor reactions induced by rotation. Fed. 
Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 44.—Abstract. 


3071. Stone, L. S., & Cole, C. H. Grafted eyes 
of young and old adult salamanders, Amblystoma 
punctatum, showing return of vision. Yale J. Biol. 
Med., 1943, 15, 735-754.—In 104 young and old 
adult salamanders, the right or left eye was either 
reimplanted in the same animal (78 cases) or trans- 
planted to a new host (26 cases). The grafts were 
normally oriented in the orbit and were observed 
in some cases for as long as 604 days. Unless there 
is severe injury at the time of operation, the graft 
shows a high capacity for recovery. Except for size, 
many eyes appear normal in the living condition 
after a few weeks. In the absence of severe injury 
the lens does not degenerate, as it does in some 
grafted adult salamander eyes. A new optic nerve 
connects the eye with the brain through the optic 
chiasm and can establish return of vision as early 
as 38 days after operation. Vision is usually estab- 
lished after the second month. Grafted eyes of old 
adults can apparently recover as well as those of 
younger ones, but age plays a role in delaying the 
completion of regeneration for 3 to 4 weeks.—A. 
Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

3072. Strommen, E. Statistical trends among 
hearing aid users; a study of 10,000 case records. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1944, 15, 211-222.—Data 
are given on 10,000 persons who were fitted with a 
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particular make of hearing aid. The results are 
analyzed according to sex and age of the persons, 
the degree of deafness, whether air or bone conduc- 
tion receivers were used, and the form of amplifica- 
tion specified. Some observations are included on 
the probable causes of the deafness.—Z. G. Wever 
(Princeton). 

3073. Wever, E. G., & Smith, K.R. The problem 
of stimulation deafness. I. Cochlear impairment as e 
function of tonal frequency. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 
34, 239-245.—Three groups of guinea pigs were ex- 
posed to intense tones: 11 ears to an exposure tone 
of 300 cycles per sec., 8 ears to 1000 cycles, and 12 
ears to 5000 cycles, the sound pressure for each 
tone being maintained at 1000 dynes per sq. cm. 
The resulting injuries were measured in terms of the 
electrical response of the cochlea. “Widespread im- 
pairments were found, with no ific relation to 
the exposure frequency. Consic erable individual 
differences were observed, particularly for 300 
cycles. Though the average impairment was similar 
in amount for the three exposure groups, the indi- 
vidual ears showed no clear relation between degree 
of injury and sensitivity to the exposure tone.”— 
H. Pronko (Indiana). 

3074. Weymouth, F. W. Vision. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1944, 6, 391-426.—Articles appearing 
between the last review and September, 1943, are 
reviewed. Critical appraisal is given of the work 
done under the impetus of war conditions. Particu- 
lar attention is called to the work of H. Goldmann 
and R. Hagen on 478 8 values of the living eye 
and to the work of Wagman on measures of 
pupil diameter—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3007, 3019, 3023, 3031, 3034, 
3038, 3041, 3048, 3049, 3076, 3089, 3090, 3103, 
3109, 3112, 3114, 3237, 3244, 3306. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


3075. Bayroff, A. G., & Lard, K.E. Experimental 
social behavior of animals. III. Imitational learning 
of white rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1944, 37, 165-171. 
—“1. White rats were required to choose one of two 
alleys as routes to the goals. 2. The only cue to the 
correct alley was an immediately preceding white 
rat which had been previously trained to select that 
alley. 3. Exploratory experiments, in which the 
motive was escape from under water, yielded results 
which were ambiguous. Some of the animals learned 
to seize the tail of the trained animal in front and 
in this manner were guided through the correct alley. 
4. An experiment in which the motive was hunger- 
food yielded more definite results. Some of the 
animals on the first trials selected the alley chosen 
by the trained animals in front. All of the animals 
eventually learned to follow the trained animals. 
5. Analysis of the concept of imitation yielded the 
conclusion that the concept is incomplete | unless 
motivation and attention are included.”—L. I. 
O’Kelly (U. S. Army). 

3076. Brandt, H. F. The attention value of 
color evaluated by means of ocular photography. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sct., 1943, 50, 295-298.—The purpose 


3073-3079 


of the study was to evaluate by means of ocular 
photography the attention value of red as com- 
pared with black and white of a given field. The 
eye yarn of 50 subjects were recorded while 
ey observed for 15 minutes two advertisements 
which were identical with the exception of the color 
red. The results of the study indicate that color 
(red) may have attentional advantages over black 
and white providing other observational factors 
receive due consideration —B. Wellman (Iowa). 

3077. Conrad, H. S., Freeman, F. N., & Jones, 
H. E. Differential mental growth. /Yearb. nat. 
Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 164-184.—In general, 
the standard deviations of the distributions of in- 
telligence test scores for bright and dull children 
increase with age. As there is no evidence that the 
age of termination of growth differs regardless of the 
level, education should be continued longer for duller 
individuals, so that they can realize their potentiali- 
ties to the fullest extent. A small but real relation- 
ship exists between intelligence and physical matur- 
ing, although further research is needed to determine 
the possible influence of racial and socioeconomic 
factors. Girls of higher socioeconomic status mature 
sexually somewhat earlier than those of lower levels. 
At present there are no satisfactory growth curves 
for primary mental abilities. ‘“‘There is some evi- 
dence that the simpler forms of memory as in memory 
span reach an earlier peak than does the growth curve 
for general intelligence.”” This does not hold for 
complex memory functions. Changes in the nature 
and organization of mental abilities occur with age, 
and, as this increases, the functions involved in 
common intelligence tests become less highly corre- 
lated and more specific in nature. No direct statis- 
tical correlation between intelligence and adjustment 
has been conclusively established. Five factors are 
involved in the relationship between intelligence and 
adjustment: (1) the child's absolute level of intelli- 
gence, (2) the intelligence level required in the ac- 
tivities toward which the child is being oriented, 
% social pressures arising from family ambitions, 
4) the child’s own needs and aspirations, and (5) 
his actual achievement.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United 
Drug, Inc.). 

3078. Durrell, D. D. Language and the er 
mental processes. Rev. educ. Res., 1943, 13, 110- 
114.—“The training of the higher mental processes 
should be a part of the language arts program from 
primary grades through college.” This article deals 
with the nature of thinking, the development of 
thinking, etc. and suggests that there is need for 
research in the area of development and evaluation 
of methods, instructional material, and measures of 
higher mental processes.—G. McHugh (Barnard). 

3079. Fitzgerald, D. C., & Ojemann, R. H. A 
study of the growth of the dynamic concept of 
knowledge. Child Develpm., 1944, 15, 53-62.—In 
this paper the results obtained in an analysis of the 
growth of the dynamic conception of knowledge for a 

roup of 176 high school students are presented. 
A test was designed to measure various aspects of 
the concept as it applies to physical, physiological, 
and mental-social problems. A significantly greater 
development in applications to the physiological 
area was found.—L. Long (College of the City of 
New York). 
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3080-3086 LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


3080. James, W. T., & McCay, C. M. An analy- 
sis of the effect of retarded growth on behavior in 
dogs. J. comp. Psychol., 1944, 37, 173-185.—Two 
puppies of a litter of 5 Salukis were placed on a 
quantitatively deficient diet at age 3 months. One 
retarded and one normal litter-mate were studied in 
laboratory tests of establishment of conditioned 
responses. There was no outstanding difference in 
the ease of establishment of positive and negative 
conditioned reactions of the foreleg. Differences 
did emerge in the reaction time and in the vigor of 
the movements. The normal animal had a shorter 
conditioned reaction time and showed more vigorous 
responses. There was little difference in endurance 
when both animals were working at their own maxi- 
mum. Vital processes seemed slowed in the retarded 
animal.— L. J. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3081. Keller, F. S., & Schoenfeld, W. N. Studies 
in International Morse Code. III. The efficiency of 
the code as related to errors made during learning. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 254-266.—Learning re- 
ception of the Morse code is here treated as a prob- 
lem in discrimination, the errors made being con- 
sidered primarily as examples of stimulus generaliza- 
tion. Less generalization takes place in shorter 
signals, while more is encountered in pure dot than 
in pure dash or mixed-component signals. The 
dotting error is found to be especially resistive to 
remedial work and usually indicates unsatisfactory 
progress. Revisions of the code in respect to three 
signals are suggested as a possible answer to the 
dotting error and other difficulties of beginners. 
(See 18: 294; 1658.)—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3082. Kisker, G. W. Abstract and categorical 
behavior following therapeutic brain surgery. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1944, 6, 146-150.—The preoperative 
and postoperative capacity for abstract and cate- 
gorical thinking by patients who had undergone 
bilateral prefrontal lobotomy was tested through 
four approaches: a modified Kohs Block Design 
Test, a modification of the Weigl-Scheerer-Gold- 
stein Color-form Sorting Test, a test of grouping 
behavior by the use of 60 miscellaneous small ob- 
jects, and the Rorschach technique. “On the basis 
of these tests, it is apparent that all patients do 
not show impairment or deterioration of abstract 
thinking following prefrontal lobotomy. . . . It is 
clear from our data that clinical improvement may 
occur in the absence of improvement in abstract 
behavior and, conversely, there may be decided 
improvement in abstract functions without notice- 
able improvement in the general behavior patterns 
of the patient."—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, 


Inc.). 


3083. Lewis, H. B., & Franklin, M. An experi- 
mental study of the role of the ego in work. II. 
The significance of task-orientation in work. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 195-215.—Twelve subjects 
in each of two groups in experiments I and IA were 
instructed so as to induce respectively task-oriented 
and ego-oriented attitudes in their performance of 
18 assigned tasks (see 18: 2739). The ratio between 
the average number of interrupted to completed 
tasks was 1.74 and .625 for I and IA respectively. 
Thus, when the person is ego-oriented, recall favors 
the completed (ego-enhancing, ‘success’) tasks. 


When the S worked jointly with another person 
(experiment II), the ratio of interrupted to completed 
tasks was 1.50, showing that interrupted tasks are 
better recalled in co-operative as well as in isolated 
work. In experiment III, 23 Ss working alone at 
the same tasks as above were interrupted by E 
who completed the task while S watched. The ratio 
of interrupted to completed tasks was 1.20, indicat- 
ing that completion of a task by another person 
(objective compietion) may be as satisfactory as 

rsonal completion, even when the person is work- 
ing alone. This depends upon task-orientation and 
upon the nature of the task.— N. H. Pronko (In- 
diana). 


3084. Mote, F.A. The effect of different amounts 
of reinforcement upon the acquisition and extinc- 
tion of a simple response. J. exp. Psychol., 
1944, 34, 216-226.—This experiment “provides 
information upon the course of acquisition and ex- 
tinction for different amounts of reinforcement. 
Five groups of rats.[11 in each group] were given 
respectively 3, 6, 12, 18, and 24 reinforced acquisi- 
tion trials followed by a series of extinction trials. 
The results indicate that at the final level of acquisi- 
tion statistically significant differences in latent 
period values are found between the 3-trial group 
and the 12-, 18-, and 24-trial groups but that none 
of the other differences between groups is significant. 
In the extinction data the most significant feature to 
appear is the variation in the slopes of the extinction 
curves; in general, these curves tend to be steeper 
the the number of acquisition trials.”— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


3085. Philip, B. R. The anchoring of absolute 
judgments of short temporal intervals. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 25-28.—Nineteen 
subjects estimated the duration of light flashes and 
buzzer sounds (0.033 to 0.608, and 2.34 sec.). In 
one series, a comparison stimulus of known duration 
was also presented several times. Without the 
comparison stimulus, most stimuli were overesti- 
mated, the relative error decreasing with increasing 
durations. In the other series, stimuli longer than 
the comparison stimulus tended to be underesti- 
mated, while those shorter were overestimated.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3086. Seward, J. P., Dill, J. B., & Holland, M. A. 
Guthrie’s theory of learning: a second experiment. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 227-238.—‘‘An experi- 
ment was designed to test Guthrie’s assertion that 
when a series of responses is made to a stimulus only 
the final response remains conditioned to it. Ss were 
shown a series of colors and were given the task of 
finding the correct button in response to each. One 
color was shown twice paired with different buttons. 
In a recall test the stimuli were presented in changed 
order to determine whether the first or second re- 
sponse to the repeated color was more likely to occur. 
The first response was more frequent than the second. 
For the group as a whole the difference was not 
statistically dependable; for that portion of the 
group who did not recognize the color on its second 
appearance the difference was significant at the 
5 percent level of confidence. It was shown that the 
results could not be attributed to: (1) intraserial 
position, (2) absence of learning, (3) overlearning. 
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An interpretation was suggested in terms of response 

neralization. It was pointed out that these find- 
ings challenge the general validity of Guthrie’s 
proposition and call for an examination of the condi- 
tions under which it does or does not hold good.” 
(See also 16: 2212.)— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


3087. Stoddard,G. D. New t on intelligence. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 51-60.—It is not feasi- 
ble to assume that the human organism can develop 
independently of its genetic basis or that any set of 
factors can be completely gene-controlled. Any 
attempt to associate a concept of fixity in a ratio 
(such as the IQ) to a set of gene-controlled factors 
will give an idea of the complications involved. 
Data from several recent studies on IQ change are 
cited. We may wonder why there has been so 
much controversy about findings on IQ change. 
We have to differentiate between potentiality and 
actual delivered power, for it is only the latter that 
can be measured by mental testing. The validity 
of the intelligence quotient does not depend upon 
its constancy. There are more than theoretical out- 
comes to this type of work as is indicated by ad- 
ministrative policies in different states. The time 
has come for a calm and concerted ‘study of the 
problem of intelligence in all its practical, technical, 
and social implications.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


[See also abstracts 3104, 3165, 3167, 3279, 3285, 
3315, 3316, 3330, 3332, 3334, 3337. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


3088. Ahronheim, J. H. Emotional albuminuria. 
War Med., Chicago, 1944, 5, 267—270.—The subjects 
were 1,000 applicants for aviation cadet training, 
17-26 years old, who in all probability were free 
from serious organic ailments. Two urine specimens 
were obtained within 15 minutes, the second voiding 
being preceded by withdrawal of blood for a Kahn 
test. 236 men had albuminuria in both specimens; 
304 in the second. Albuminuria developed in all 
the subjects who fainted or felt sick during the vene- 
puncture. When some of the applicants with con- 
siderable albuminuria were given a drink of a bitter, 
bright-colored but indifferent solution, which they 
believed was a potent medicine, the albumin cleared 
rapidly in more than half the cases. The intensity of 
the albuminuria decreased with advancing age. 
No relationship to the Schneider index was elicited. 
Emotional albuminuria appears to be a localized 

rocess of a reaction which may become generalized 
in the form of fainting. It might possibly be used 
as a test for emotional instability.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

3089. Brozek, J.. & Keys, A. Changes in flicker 
fusion frequency (F.F.F.) under e ental stress. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 6.— 
Abstract. 

3090. Christoph, C. H. Congenital familial deaf- 
mutism in six children. Ann. Otol., eic., St Louis, 
1943, 52, 520-523; 743-745.—The author reports 
and discusses a history of congenital familial deaf- 
mutism in six of nine siblings. Among his comments 
is the following: “This family does not foilow the 
Mendelian law, but there must have been a domi- 
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nant ancestor that handed down this deafness, 
probably on the male side; this in spite of the fact 
that there is absolutely no history of deafness in 
the family.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3091. Cleveland, R., Wilkes, S., & Sabotka, G. 
Color measurement of the sexual skin of the Macacus 
thesus by the Munsell system of color annotation. 
Endocrinology, 1943, 33, 289-296.—See Biol. Abstr. 


18: 10325. 

3092, Crampton, C. W. Physiological 
fundamental principle. Child Develpm., 1944, 15, 
3-52.—This article is a reproduction (with slight 
alterations) of an article published by the author in 
1908 on the importance of the concept of physio- 
logical age. The significance of physiological age 
in terms of structure and function is discussed as is 
the relationship between physical measurements and 
scholarship.—L. Long (College of the City of 
New York). 

3093. Dalziel, C. F., Ogden, E., & Abbott, C. 
Effect of frequency on et-go currents. lect. 
Engr, 1943, 62, 745.—See Biol. ale 18: 8061. 

3094. Fetter, D. The effect of electric shock ther- 
“py on gastric contraction and gastric secretion. 

ed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 9.— 


Abstract. 

3095. Gallagher, 3; R., & Brouha, L. Dynamic 
physical fitness in adolescents. I. Absolute physical 
efficiency. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1943, 15, 659-670.— 
A method of measuring efficiency for hard muscular 
work in adolescents, in which work is kept constant, 
is described. A group of 149 boys, 13-19 years old, 
were studied, who had been declared normal follow- 
ing a complete medical examination. The smaller 
boys found the test conditions too severe because 
of their size rather than because of their age or 
fitness. Maximum heart rates during a standard 
amount of exercise were more influenced by fitness 
than by age, but fitness could not be predicted from 
an observation of the maximum rate alone. When 
work was kept constant, the fitness index was more 
affected by the size than by the age of the subject. 
A relation was found between work indices, based 
upon maximum heart rate and lactate level, and 
recovery indices, based upon the heart rate decelera- 
tion after exercise—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 
College Clinic). 

3096. Gallagher, J. R., & Brouha, L. Dynamic 
physical fitness in adolescents. II. The evaluation 
of athletic programs by means of fitness tests. 
Yale J. Biol. Med., 1943, 15, 671-677.—A compari- 
son was made of the average maximum heart rates, 
blood lactate levels, fitness indices, and work in- 
dices obtained at the beginning of 3 athletic bs 
grams and again after 6 weeks’ participation. This 
method is suggested as a satisfactory one for the 
evaluation of the conditioning effect of various sports. 
In a sport which requires almost continuous running, 
such as lacrosse, the improvement in fitness index 
and work index is greatest. Sports which require 
relatively little sustained exertion are not effective 
in improving a boy’s condition, unless he is at the 
outset quite unfit. A strenuous sport is capable of 
improving condition even though the participa ty 
initial condition is good —A. Weider (N. 
Medical College Clinic). 
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3097. Gallagher, J. R., Gallagher, C. D., & 
Brouha, L. Dynamic physical fitness in adolescents. 
III. A practical bicycle ergometer test of fitness for 
adolescents. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1943, 15, 679-688. 
—A method of testing the dynamic physical fitness 
of adolescents on a bicycle ergometer is described, 
and criteria are suggested for the adjustment of the 
work load to compensate for the variations of size 
within members of this age group. Evidence is 

iven to indicate that apportionment of the work 
oad on the basis of body-surface area can yield 
fitness scores which permit a valuable comparison 
between individuals of different size—A. Wes 
(N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

3098. Gallagher, J. R., Gallagher, C. D., & 
Brouha, L. Dynamic physical fitness in adolescents. 
IV. The evaluation of a “body building” program 
utilizing a bicycle ergometer test. Yale J. Biol. 
Med., 1943, 15, 689-692.—The desirability is sug- 
gested of testing fitness both before and at the end 
of a conditioning program in order to assess the 
efficiency of such a program. An experience with 
the use of the bicycle ergometer test for such an 
evaluation is described —A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

3099. Jones, H. E. The development of physical 
abilities. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 
100—122.—An exceptionally wide range of individual 
differences is noted in a study of growth in strength. 
It has been found that creatine as a clinical indicator 
directly related to physiological changes during 
pees is also related to muscular strength. 

ero correlations or a very low relationship have 
been found between intelligence and dextrality 
ratios. In athletic ability, the strength factor is more 
closely related to dynamic than to dynamometric 
data. Physical abilities play a more important part 
in socia! adjustment with boys than with girls. 
“In the absence of adequate comparative data as 
to the youth of earlier generations, it may be wise 
to reserve judgment as to whether current cultural 
conditions are setting up a trend toward physical 
deterioration. Other evidence, from anthropometric 
studies and from health and mortality data, would 
seem to contradict this.” Bibliography of 38 titles. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3100. Jones, H. E., & Seashore, R. H. The 
development of fine motor and mechanical abilities. 
Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 123-145.— 
Motor activities constitute an important area of 
investigation because of their relationship to other 
aspects of the personality. In general, girls are 
retarded only slightly in both complex and simple 
motor functions when compared with boys during 
most stages of adolescence. One or more of the 
following functions are emphasized by current tests 
of mechanical ability: spatial relations, manipulative 
speed, and the mechanical assembly of small com- 
mon gadgets. There is relatively little evidence that 
broad unitary abilities, such as manual dexterity or 
manual ability, exist. Differences in scores on the 
Wiggly Block Test may be due to differences in 
general intelligence, training, and experience, or 
to motivations in different socioeconomic groups as 
well as to alleged innate differences in mechanical 
aptitude. Changes are needed in the motor training 


of adolescents, with an emphasis upon diagnostic 
learning. Relatively little is known about the rela- 
tionship between physiological age and manual 
abilities. Bibliography of 42 titles—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

3101. Jones, M. R. Some observations of effects 
of phenobarbital on emotional responses and air- 
induced seizures. J. comp. Psychol., 1944, 37, 159- 
163.—Two groups of 6 male albino rats were ob- 
served for emotional responses and were then given 
a 6-month course of injections of phenobarbital 
for the one group and sterile water for the other. 
mene was 80 mgm. per kg. of body weight. Re- 
tested in standard emotional situations, the two 
groups showed no differences. This was interpreted 
as due to the taming effect of handling associated 
with the daily drug injections. Animals in both 
we gave extremely few emotional responses. 

ollowing the emotion tests, the animals were ex- 
posed to the sound of escaping air. One control 
and two experimental animals had seizures. This 
was interpreted, in the experimental group, as 
associated with the effects of withdrawal of the 
drug.— L. I. O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3102. Keys, A., Henschel, A. F., Taylor, H. L., 
Mickelsen, O., & Brozek, J. M. Hard work on 
restricted B vitamins. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. 
Biol., 1944, 3, 25.—Abstract. 

3103. Lang, A. Beitriige zur Genetik der Photo- 
periodismus. (Contributions to the genetics of 
photoperiodic behavior.) Z. indukt. Abstamm., 1942, 
80, 210; passim. 

3104. Lawton, G. [Chm.] Psychological prob- 
lems of later maturity; round table. Amer. J. 
1944, 14, 266-284.—Discussions of 
the following subjects are included: measuring 
mental efficiency in senescence (J. G. Gilbert); 
measuring mental competency in the aging (M. A. 
Seidenfeld); old age from the standpoint of the 
traffic situation (L. S. Selling); age and highway 
accidents (H. R. DeSilva); and rehabilitation applied 
to older persons (I. L. Peters).—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

3105. MacKinnon, D. W. A topological analysis 
of anxiety. Character & Pers., 1944, 12, 163-176.— 
Anxiety, the most pervasive problem in all psycho- 
pathology, is of special interest to topological 
psychology because it requires a treatment of 
temporal dimensions in the psychological life space 
of the individual. It is one of the prospective emo- 
tions, ea an intermediate position in the 
series made up of confidence, hope, anxiety, despond- 
ency, and despair. The author proposes to extend 
the reality-irreality dimension of the life space by 
introducing the concept negative irreality as opposed 
to positive irreality. This makes possible the repre- 
sentation of psychological movement toward hopes 
and fears in opposite directions. Other advantages 
of this concept are also pointed out. Fifteen refer- 
ences are appended.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3106. MacNider, W. de B. Age, change and the 
adapted life. Science, 1944, 99, 415-419.—The 
problems of aging and old age are problems of all 
chronological ages but particularly of the middle 
period of life. Records obtained from autopsies 
and pathological observations of organic deteriora- 
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tion obtained after death furnish meager and incom- 
lete information upon the problems of aging. 
ffort should be increasingly directed toward dis- 
covering the metabolic changes and tissue and organ 
modifications which result in senescence and final 
breakdown.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


3107. Mennicke, C.A. De angst in het leven van 
den mensch. (Fear in the lifeof man.) Amsterdam: 
H. Meulenhoff, [1941]. Pp. 180. Fl. 2.20. 


3108. Newman, H. H. Twins and super-twins. 
London: Hutchinson's Technical & Scientific Publi- 
cations, 1942. Pp. 164. 10s. 6d. 


3109. Odiorne, J. M. Genetic principles and the 
inheritance of deaf-mutism. Ann. Oiol., etc., St 
Louis, 1944, 53, 153-158.—The author takes excep- 
tion to several of the statements made in regard to 
heredity and Mendelian principles in an article 
by C. H. Christoph (see 18: 3090). He writes: “It 
is the purpose of this paper to point out that there 
is a simple genetic explanation of this pedigree, 
based on Mendelian principles.” The paper is 
devoted to the exposition of this assertion.—C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3110. Russell, W. E., Erwin, J. R., & De Haven, 
H. R. Medical research in some of 

craft design. J. aero. Sci., 1943, 10, 227-231.—In- 
creased speed, range, and maneuverability of modern 
aircraft have instigated new problems concerning 
the human limitations of the aviation personnel. 
Extreme rate of change of motion induces cerebral 
anemia with resulting black-out. Fast ascent in- 
duces aeroemphysema. Extreme altitude increases 
the frequency of anoxia. Great range, noise, and 
vibration increase the frequency of chronic fatigue. 
Because of both physiological and psychological 
variations, individuals vary greatly in their suscepti- 
bility to these conditions. Susceptibility is altered 
by proper training. Research and clinical proce- 
dures are now in progress regarding the selection and 
training of personnel, in order that human perform- 
ance can better meet the recent improvements in 
aircraft design.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3111. Ryan, A. H., & Ranseen, E. L. Palmer 
skin resistance (P.S.R.) during a standard period 
of controlled muscular activity as a measure of 
ay fitness. Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 

944, 3, 40.—Abstract. 


3112. Schneider, H. Die Bedeutung der Atem- 
héhle der Labyrinthfische fiir ihr Hirvermigen. 
(The —- of the respiratory passages of 
labyrinth fish.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1942, 29, 172-194. 


3113. Shadle, A.R. The play of American porcu- 
pines (Erethizon d. dorsatum and E. epixanthum). 
J. comp. Psychol., 1944, 37, 145-150.—Observations 
of the play activity of porcupines in the University 
of Buffalo colony are reported. Two types of play 
were distinguished, solitary and collective. Three 
types of solitary play observed were: (1) defensive 
reaction type, (2) exercise dance type, and (3) a 
climbing and gnawing type. Collective play con- 
sisted of (1) offensive charging, seizing, wrestling, 
holding, biting; (2) defensive striking, biting, wrest- 
ling, and (3) chasing something, as a pup or kitten 
might do. The play reactions seemed chiefly charac- 
teristic of youth, continuing from birth until the 
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animals were over a year old. The exercise dance 
appeared characteristic of mature caged adults. 
Many individual variations in the play pattern were 
noted.— L. J. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3114. Simonson, E. Industrial physiology. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1944, 6, 543-576.—The topics treated 
in this review are as follows: physical fitness for 
industrial work; fatigue of the central nervous sys- 
tem; auditory fatigue; heat; nutrition and work; 
effects of drugs and hormones on fatigue; rehabilita- 
tion; physiological aspects of industrial accidents; 
and absenteeism.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3115. Sontag, L. W. Differences in modifiability 
of fetal behavior and physiology. Psychosom. Med., 
1944, 6, 151-154.—Research studies are reviewed 
dealing with the relationship between maternal 
nutrition, maternal endocrine status, and fetal 
conditions. Psychosomatic implications are pointed 
out. Maternal emotions and fatigue are capable of 
increasing fetal irritative behavior, the autonomic 
component of which is seen postnatally as food 
intolerance and gastrointestinal dysfunction. Ex- 
ogenous stimuli also affect the fetal heart rate and 
movements.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3116. Talbert, G. A. Emotional effects of oral 
examinations upon blood pressure and pulse rate. 
Fed. Proc. Amer. Soc. exp. Biol., 1944, 3, 47.— 
Abstract. 

3117. Tittel, S. Das Verhalten der optischen 
Reaktionszeit in akuten Sauerstoffmangel und in der 
anschliessenden Phase der Erholung. (The be- 
havior of optical reaction time in acute oxygen lack 
and in the final phase of recovery.) Luftfahrt- 
medizin, 1943, 8, 201-216. 

3118. Winslow, C. N. Sympathetic es: a 
radio case study. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1944, 39, 
174-179.—A radio quiz program in January, 1943, 
instructed the mother of a marine to count pennies 
which listeners would send her to buy a war bond for 
her son. The response of 204,200 letters, many 
containing messages, indicates the prevalence of 

triotism and the sympathy arising from shared 
interests and desires.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3119. Wylie, W. L. A quantitative method for 
the comparison of cranio-facial patterns in different 
individuals; its application to a study of parents and 
offspring. Amer. J. Anat., 1944, 74, 39-60.—A 
system based on the angles of the cranio-facial 
complex (Broadbent-Bolton roentgenographic cepha- 
lometry) was applied to 65 individuals comprisin 
all the parents and children of 15 families, 13 o 
which had twins of like sex. This is the first applica- 
tion of the method directed primarily toward human 
heredity. The method seems to be feasible for the 
study of family resemblances, twins, and types in a 

pulation. There is no natural harmony between 

ead, teeth, and face,.and too many independent 
genes are involved to permit a Mendelian interpreta- 
tion. In this study, none of the angles bore a 
relationship to any other angle sufficiently precise 
to be predictable. Inconsistency, however, does 
not necessarily mean dysplasia or disprove types but 
rather indicates the wide variety of possible combi- 
nations. Twins showing pronounced similarity in 
coloring and in contours of soft parts (frontal view) 
may differ widely in facial skeletal pattern. Dia- 
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rams, statistical tables, and pho phs are 
included.—_M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 3006, 3030, 3033, 3035, 3036, 
3037, 3043, 3045, 3046, 3057, 3070, 3080, 3087, 
3123, 3126, 3129, 3149, 3169, 3173, 3176, 3177, 
3202, 3221, 3263, 3264, 3265, 3276, 3321, 3329, 
3333, 3336, 3339. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


3120. Balint, A. Identification. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1943, 24, 97-107.—The author presents an 
extensive discussion of the process of identification, 
illustrating with clinical material and summarizin 
as follows: “. . . identification never fails to rev 
itself as a direct derivative of narcissism. Even 
though it sometimes looks as though it were a means 
towards doing without something and making an 
adaptation, it turns out in the end that it is clinging 
obstinately to its original aim, the defence of nar- 
cissism. In contrast to narcissism, love and under- 
standing are the two factors by whose help we enter 
into a true relation with reality. From this it 
follows that in education we must attach the greatest 
importance to these two motive forces. Capacity 
to love and understanding (or reason) are the two 
genuine weapons for the conquest of the external 
world. For, while through identification we yield 
to external force by way of a kind of mimicry, love 
and reason enable us to influence the external world 
in the direction of our wishes."—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospitai). 

3121. Brierley, M. Theory, practice and public 
relations. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 119-125.— 
Psychoanalytic theory and practice began together 
and have so continued. However, the difficulties 
entailed by the problems of technique, therapy, and 
relationship to the public have led to an over- 
weighting of practical considerations and disunity 
of thought and action in relation to the organization 
of psychoanalysis as a science, and to frequent 
oversight of research'in the field of human behavior 
as a goal comparable to research in the “pure” 
sciences. Discussion of this concludes with the 

uestion whether or not the present tendency to 

ssion should be related to the immaturity and the 
present limitation of our reality sense. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3122. Bunker, H. A. Mother-murder in myth 
and legend: a psychoanalytic note. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1944, 13, 198-207.—The theme of the myth 
of the Birth of the Hero has as its principal motif the 
vanquishing of the father and the winning of the 
mother, and various legends are discussed in illustra- 
tion. Although frankly expressed in the Oedipus 
legend, the second part of the principal motif, the 
winning of the mother, is ordinarily repressed or 
disguised, or it is distorted into what appears its 
exact opposite, the clearest example of which is 
found in the drama of Orestes. Thus there is ac- 
tuaily a common latent significance in both the 
Oedipus and the Orestes myths, and this is relatively 
clearly demonstrated in Hamlet.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3123. Daly, C. D. The réle of menstruation in 
human phylogenesis and ontogenesis. Ini. J. 


Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 151-170.—A detailed theo- 
retical discussion is offered of the role of menstrua- 
tion in the genesis of ambivalence, incest dread, 
sadism, and masochism, and the causes of the trans- 
formation of instinct which has resulted in the evo- 
lution of human culture, 33-item bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3124. Evans, W. N. Notes on the conversion 
of John Bunyan: a study in English Puritanism. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 176-185.—Detailed 
discussion is given of John Bunyan and his conver- 
sion, especially as depicted in Pilgrim’s Progress, 
as a measure of understanding, through the religious 
experience of one individual, the nature and char- 
acter of the extremely repressive religious movement 
of Puritanism. 19-item bibliography—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3125. Frosch, J. Psychodynamics in a civilian 
war neurosis. Psychoanal. Quart., 1944, 13, 186-197. 
—A study is presented to show the psychodynamics 
involved in a war neurosis in a woman civilian who 
had been exposed to bombings in London, and to 
demonstrate the interlocking and interweaving of the 
factors deriving from the traumatic situation with 
the more basic fundamental conflicts within the 
personality.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3126. Greenson, R. R. On genuine epilepsy. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1944, 13, 139-159.—The clinical 
material obtained during a 7 months’ analysis of a 
patient suffering from epilepsy is reported. The 
pee had many of his seizures during the analytic 

our and thus was able to give free association ma- 

terial in direct relation to his convulsions and to 

elucidate the psychic character of many of his 

epileptic manifestations—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
ospital). 

3127. Gruhle, H. W. Psychologische Intuition 
und Evidenz. (Psychological intuition and evi- 
dence.) Nervenarst, 1943, 16, 281-290. 


3128. Johnson, A. M., & Fishback, D. Analysis 
of a disturbed adolescent girl and collaborative 
psychiatric treatment of the mother. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 195-203.—The problem was 
one of emancipating an adolescent, a 16-year-old 
girl, from a highly ambivalent and erotized attach- 
ment to a mother who had been herself extremel 
deprived of warmth by an immature mother. This 
case illustrates the fact that seriously disturbed 
adolescents often cannot be treated without treat- 
ment of the significant parent. Intensive psychiatric 
treatment of the parent is needed, not only to obviate 
interference with the child’s treatment and make it 
ane for the parent to accept changes in the child, 

ut also to help the parent find new gratifications for 
herself —R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3129. Lantos, B. Work and the instincts. Jnt. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 114-119.—Since, in 
analytic practice, disturbances of the working 
capacity come next in importance to the disturbances 
of sexuality, a detailed study is offered of the mean- 
ingfulness of work to the personality, the goals it 
serves, its relationship to play, its sublimation 
values for sexual drives, and its significance in rela- 
tion to self-preservation—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 


Hospital). 
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3130. Lazarsfeld, S. Did Ocdipus have an 
Oedipus complex? Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 
14, 226-229.—In interpreting Oedipus Rex, Freud 
clings to the sexual impulse and overlooks other 
striking details of great psychological value. Oecdi- 
fathe killing Laius, who is the king as well as his 

eg may be interpreted as symbolic for the will 

wer, a neurotic compensation for feelin 
pa His marriage to his mother may be iacled 


_ as the neurotic symptom of inferiority complex, the 


wish to be sheltered and protected. The primary 
sex-impulse does not drive him toward his mother, 
but, the other way round, his longing for shelter and 
protection directs his sex-impulse, since ‘‘mother”’ 

always means security——R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

3131. Lorand, S. [Ed.] Psychoanalysis today. 
New York: International University Press, 1944. 
Pp. v + 404. $6.00.—This book of 31 articles by 
29 authors is a symposium offering a comprehensive 
view of the growth and development of psycho- 
analysis, its ramifications, and its contributions to 
various aspects of the problems of human nature 
and pathology. Some of the topics covered are 
mental hygiene, psychosomatic medicine, child 
analysis, juvenile delinquency, character formation, 
various psychoneuroses and psychoses, and the 
psychoanalytic approaches to religion, art, literature, 
and anthropology. Bibliographies are given for each 
of the articles. —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3132. Marcuse, F. L., & Bitterman, M. E. A 


classroom demonstration of “psychical phenomena.” 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 22-23.—See 18: 


$133.—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


3133. Marcuse, F. L., & Bitterman, M. E. A 
classroom demonstration of “psychical phenomena.” 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1944, 39, 238-243.—After 
students had indicated their attitudes toward 
psychical phenomena, they were presented a pseudo- 
scientific demonstration of telepathy and material- 
ization. After the demonstration nearly 80% indi- 
cated belief in the phenomena by show of hands. 
When the hoax was revealed, only 42% of the stu- 
dents admitted having believed in the phenomena, 
but the effect of prestige suggestion was still sig- 
nificant.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3134. Oberndorf, C. P. Results of psycho- 
analytic therapy. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24 
107-114.—A questionnaire of 8 questions, discussed 
in detail by the author, was sent to United States 
physicians who had had 20 years’ experience in 
psychoanalysis. A summary of the questionnaire 
results based on 18 replies indicates that (1) about 
30% of all cases at present under active treatment 
have had previous analyses; (2) except for two con- 
tributors, few cases discontinue analyses against 
advice; (3) hospitalization has been avoided by 
many patients through psychoanalytic treatment, 
but the percentage depends upon the character of the 
analyst’s practice; (4) the majority of physicians 
do not approve of review of the analytic situation on 
the basis of time alone, but a strong minority approve 
the principle of review for manifold reasons; (5) 
about half do not approve of tapering off treatment 
but the other half do, especially in borderline cases; 
(6) most agreement existed in the criteria for termi- 


-alysts regarding those fundamentals o 


nating analysis, the pre points mentioned 
being the acceptance of sexuality, better social ad- 
justment, and understanding of mechanisms of the 
presenting situation; (7) the contributors were 
equally divided between distinguishing theoretical 
success and a satisfactory practical result; and (8) 
there was no unison of opinion as to the type of 
case with which the greatest success was achieved.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3135. Sarkar, S.L. A study of the psychology of 
sexual abstinence from the dreams of an ascetic. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 170-175.—Four 
dreams from the private diary of a Hindu disciple of 
Bijoy Krishna Goswami, a Bengal saint who ad- 
vocated ascetism, are interpreted to illustrate how 
the Hindu could effect the transition described by 
Freud in 1912: “It may be maintained that the 
ascetic tendency of Christianity had the effect of 
raising the psychical value of love in a way that 
heathen antiquity could never achieve; it developed 
greatest significance in the lives of the ascetic monks, 
which were almost entirely occupied with the strug- 
gles against libidinous temptation.”—M. H. Erick. 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

3136. Simmel, E. Self-preservation and the 
death instinct. Psychoanal. Quart., 1944, 13, 160- 
185.—The present uncertainty among —_ 

psycho- 
analytic theory, libido and instinct, originated when 
Freud developed his dualistic instinct theory which 
assumed that life, normally as well as abnormally, 
was controlled by the antagonistic dynamics of a 
libidinal, constructive life instinct and a non- 
libidinal, self-destructive death instinct. The author 
proceeds to discuss this in detail, and he substan- 
tiates Freud’s view that the fundamental conflict 
which binds and disrupts the extra-individual life 
is also responsible for all intra-individual disturb- 
ances; but he varies from Freud by advancing 
another theory, to the effect that the essence of the 
role of the libido is to bind and not to disrupt.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3137. Strecker, E. A., & Whitehorn, J. Psycho- 
analytic perspectives. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 
$16-520.—The contributions of psychoanalysis to 
the field of psychiatry are considered—J. E. 
Zerga (War Manpower 


3138. Wight, F. Picasso and the unconscious. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1944, 13, 208-216.—The author 
offers extensive psychoanalytical interpretations of 
the deep motivational forces within Picasso as 
revealed by a study of a progressive series of selected 
examples of his work, and he concludes that “the 
subject matter of all painting lies in the unconscious.’ 
—M. H. Erickson (El loise Hospital). 


3139. Wisdom, J. O. Determinism and psycho- 
analysis. Int. J. Psyche-Anal., 1943, 24, 140—-147.— 
The underlying postulate of psychoanalysis is 
determinism, a postulate not yet contradicted by 
clinical experience, aithough its validity has been 
frequently questioned. Determinism and free will 
are discu in relation to psychoanalysis, with the 
conclusion that the type of determinism represented 
by psychoanalysis is acceptable to the libertarian. 
17-item bibliography—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 
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3140-3148 FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


3140. Wittels,F. Freud’s scientificcradle. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 521-528.—-A general discus- 
sion is presented covering the Viennese medical 
school attended by Sigmund Freud, with a brief 
review of some of the pioneers of the Viennese school 
who preceded Freud: Josepf Hyrtl, Joseph Skoda, 
Karl Rokitansky, Johann Oppolzer, and Herman 
Nothnagel.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 


mn oT abstracts 3006, 3014, 3026, 3155, 3157, 
19, 


FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


3141. Ammons, R., & Johnson, W. Studies in 
the psychology of stuttering: XVIII. The construc- 
tion and application of a test of attitude toward 
stuttering. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 9, 39-49.— 
Experimental findings seem to indicate that the 
attitude of stutterers and their associates towards 
stuttering is an important aspect of the problem of 
stuttering. The paper describes a paper-and-pencil 
test of attitude toward stuttering for use as a clinical 
device. A scale of 160 items was constructed and 
administered to 72 stutterers and some 160 assorted 
individuals. The results were analyzed statistically. 
—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


3142. Anastasi, A., & Foley, J. P., Jr. An ex- 
perimental study of the drawing behavior of adult 
psychotics in comparison with that of a normal 
control group. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 169-194.— 
Four drawings were obtained from each of a total 
of 680 adult, white subjects (340 mental hospital 
patients and 340 normal controls). With respect 
to subject matter, the first drawing, free choice, 
fell into 19 categories, most of which failed to differ- 
entiate significantly between normal and psychotic 
Ss. The second drawing, secured in response to a 
request to portray danger, showed approximately 
one third of both normal and abnormal Ss repre- 
senting danger by some traffic situation, and, as in 
the case of drawing No. 1, there was no reliable 
distinction between normal and abnormal Ss in 
most categories. Drawing No. 3, obtained in 
response to verbal instructions to draw a picture of a 
man, showed among other things that a reliably 
greater number of normal Ss drew only the head or 
bust, used a profile view, and also showed a more 
realistic portrayal. In the fourth situation, the S 
was instructed to copy a stylized floral design; 
results indicated that the majority of drawings in 
both groups fell into the moderately accurate category 
with a reliably greater percentage, however, among 
the normal. Drawings of both groups were also 
examined for “‘omissions, additions, size errors, form 
errors, and coloring peculiarities.” As to differences 
in temporal factors, it was found that in all four 
drawings the mean delay, as well as the total drawing 
time, was longer for abnormals than for normai Ss.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

3143. Backus, O. L., & Dunn, H. M. Experi- 
ments in the synthesis of clinical methods into a 
program of rehabilitation. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 
9, 1-17.—Some of the weaknesses in current clinical 
methods of speech rehabilitation are pointed out, 
aud a program is described which emphasizes a 


synthesis of available methods. The m covers 
the activities of two summer sessions. The clinical 
patients were composed of an older teen-age group 
and a younger group. The specific disorders handled 
in the program were: cleft palate, hard of hearing, 
articulatory defects, stuttering, and spasticity. 
“The chief purpose so far has been to take known 

rocedures and weld them into a program of re- 

abilitation.’’ Plans are discussed for the develop- 
ment of test procedures that can be adapted to the 
program.—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 

3144, Camargo Pacheco, V. de. Reacédes psi- 
quicas anormais. Conceito e formas. (The concept 
and forms of abnormal mental woo Rev. 
Neurol. Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 1943, 9, 149-157.—The 
author discusses reactive or situational psychoneuro- 
ses, following Jasper’s ideas. He also refers to 
normal mental reactions which differ from the ab- 
normal only in duration and intensity, and to the 
reactive psychoneuroses based on psychic inter- 
sexuality (Marafion) which are much more frequent 
generally believed.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 


3145. Curran, C. A. Structuring the counseling 
relationship; a case report. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1944, 39, 189-216.—Before counseling can succeed, 
the situation must be structured to overcome hos- 
tility so that the client can accept aid from the 
counselor. A verbatim interview is used to illustrate 
how the client is allowed to talk about any subject, 
without restraints on diversions or hostile and 
negative feelings. The client is left with responsi- 
bility and is encouraged to become independent. 
He is assured that his talking is worthwhile and is 

iven a definite appointment for the next interview. 

he counselor must be alert to recognize signs of 
hostility and to avoid letting the client transfer his 
burdens to the counselor.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3146. Deutsch, A. The history of mental hygiene. 
In Hall, J. K., Ome hundred years of American 
psychiatry. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1944. Pp. 325-365.—A history is given of the de- 
velopment of the mental hygiene movement from 
its earliest inception to the present day, including the 
forces and personalities that played both construc- 
tive and destructive roles, the present significance 
and purpose of the mental hygiene movement, and 
an appraisal of its present status and the obstacles 
to further growth. 38-item footnote bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3147. Diamond, B. L., & Schmale, H. T. The 
Mosaic Test. I. An evaluation of its clinical applica- 
tion. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 237-251.— 
A variation of the Mosaic Test was administered to 
a group of 125 neuropsychiatric patients and a 
small number of normal individuals. Color photo- 
graphs were taken of patterns constructed. — 
to produce a cts ggg Gestalt correlates wi 
personality integration. ific diagnostic inter- 
pretation, with particular reference to schizophrenia, 
is possible with a reasonable degree of statistical 
validity. This test is worthy of a definite place in 
the clinical evaluation of neuropsychiatric patients. 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3148. Dunlap, K. Stamme : its nature, etiol- 
ogy and therapy. J. comp. Psychol., 1944, 37, 187- 
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202.—There is no single causation of stammering. 
However, there is a pattern of causes, including 
primary causes, determining causes, sustaining 
causes, and predisposin causes. The primary cause 
of stammering is to be fo und in the family situation 
which exhibits continued states of tension, frustra- 
tion of normal desires with lack of provision of 
adequate substitute activities, and over-guidance 
and dominance by a competent parent. Prominent 
predisposing causes are felt to be physical weakness 
and malnutrition. Most stammerers are vegetarians. 
Emotional shock is usually a precipitating cause. 
There appears to be an indisputable sex difference, 
the ratio Raine abcut 20 males to 1 female. Therapy 
based on a direct attack at the speech symptom 
alone is usually ineffective, since the basic psycho- 
neurotic pattern is not affected. Negative practice 
seems to work well when it is a part of a general 
effort to remedy sustaining and primary causes. 
Other treatment procedures are described.—L. J. 
O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 


3149. Engel, G. L., Webb, J. P., Ferris, E. B., Jr 
Romano, J., Ryder, E., & Blankenhorn, M. A. 
migraine-like syndrome decompression 
sickness: scintillating scotom ocal neurol ogic 
signs and headache; clinical and electroencep 

aphic observations. War Med., Chicago, 1944, 5, 

04-314.—This syndrome occurred in 17 out of 155 
subjects exposed to simulated altitudes of 30,000— 
38,000 ft. It always occurred after decompression 
sickness had developed, and the headache, contra- 
lateral to the scotomas, began when the latter had 
disappeared. The syndrome was not related to 
altitude, anoxia, or syncope, but a highly significant 
incidence of migraine was found among the sus- 
ceptible subjects. EEG’s showed decreased fre- 
quency without increased amplitude in discrete 
cortical areas (visual) corresponding to the clinical 
localization of the neurological disturbances. The 
authors’ interpretation is that the scotomas and 
other neurological symptoms result from cortical 
ischemia due to arterial spasm and that the head- 
ache results from dilatation of pain-sensitive cranial 
arteries. The etiology of the ischemia is obscure, 
but the role of psychological factors in precipitating 
migraine is well known, and decompression sickness, 
like any threatening experience, has its emotional 
components. The elimination of candidates sus- 
ceptible to decompression sickness or having a 
history of migraine is recommended.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


3150. Foxe, A. N. Psychopathic behavior. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 308-313.—The author 
describes the psychopath as behaving or being in a 
position far beyond his real talent, ability, or ac- 
complishment. Psychopathic personality might be 
called facade neurosis or pseudopersona phantastica. 
The behavior of the psychopath is bizarre because 
he does not rise to the real situation in a real manner. 
He stresses minor issues and creates a facade. 
When this facade is penetrated, he switches his 
field of operation. He is less concerned with the real 
issue, the real ethic, than with the perservation of his 
personal position and prestige. Psychopathic be- 
havior has remained obscure to students because it 
closely resembles much that has been considered 


3149-3155 


by many to be normal and ever superior in human 
life. —R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3151. Freeman, W., & Watts, 

cal psychology. Annu. Rev. P nial imac. 
$17-542.—This review is limited to the topics at 
psychosurgery, shock therapy, and experimental 
neuroses. —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3152. Frosch, J. The psychiatric patient in a 
wartime comm . Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 
14, 321-324.—A follow-up study was made of a 
won + of patients of draft age discharged from the 

sychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital from 
February, 1941, to May, 1943. Only a small per- 
centage were working i in defense industries, while a 
large number were doing unskilled and unessential 
work. In a good many cases, this was due to a basic 
feeling of inadequacy and anxiety. Very few had 
taken advantage of the agencies set up to help them. 
Draft boards were having difficulty screening out 
these patients, as they attempted to hide the fact 
of their mental illness.—R. Z. Perl (New York City). 


3153. Gantt, W. H. Experimental basis for 
neurotic behavior; origin and development of 
artificially produced disturbances of behavior in dogs. 
New York: Hoeber, 1944. Pp. xv + 211. $4.50.— 
See 18: 3154. 


3154. Gantt, W. H. ental basis for 
neurotic behavior; origin and development of arti- 
fically produced disturbances of behavior in dogs. 
Psychosom. Med. Monogr., 1944, 3, Nos. 3 & 4. 
Pp. xv + 211.—Detailed intensive observations 
are reported on the nervous disturbances and 
psy ychopathology of three dogs in the Pavlovian 

boratory at the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic over a 
12-year period. In 9 chapters the author presents 
and discusses a historical review of the evidence for 
an objective psychopathology; a summary of the 
symptoms and methods of measurement and of pro- 
ducing experimental neuroses; production of dis- 
turbances in behavior by natural emotional shocks, 
comparable to traumatic and experimental war 
neuroses; the artificial production of focal behavior 
disturbances; chronic disturbances including case 
histories of three dogs; a summary of objective 
signs according to physiological symptoms; factors 
in therapy; individual variations and reaction types 
in dogs; and psychopathological mechanisms. Psy- 
choanalytic interpretations are given of the personal 
relationships between the animal and experimenter, 
emphasizing the powerful influence of the social 
factors, together with a socioanthropological explana- 
tion of the neurotic phenomena.—P. S. de Q. 
(United Drug, Inc.). 

3155¢ Glauber, I. P. characteristics of 
psychoneurotic patients. J. Speech Disorders, 1944, 
9, 18-30.—“‘The purpose of this paper is to present 
. «a number of working hypotheses regarding 
speech and its disorders arrived at by use of the 
psychoanalytic technique.”” In the author’s opinion, 
speech parallels the basic character types which he 
labels as: narcissistic-oral, anal-compulsive, and 
regressive-genital. The oral types are subdivided 
as clinging or dependent, biting or aggressive. The 
anal-compulsive are subdivided as masochistic and 
sadistic; the regressive-genital, as exhibitionistic, 
castrative, and competitive. Speech may be over- 
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valued in all of these types, but it is most voluminous 
and indistinct in the oral-clinging type, rapid and 
distinct in the compulsive, and most disturbed in the 
orally-aggressive type. The speech disorder or 
idiosyncrasy reflects the total personality. Brief 
clinical descriptions of 10 cases are included in the 
paper.—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


3156. Greco, M. C., & Wright, J. C. The correc- 
tional institution in the etiology of chronic homo- 
sexuality. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 295— 
308.—The authors attempted to observe the rela- 
tion between incarceration and the development of 

rverted sexual practices in reform school inmates. 
They befriended 20 individuals, 10 chronic homo- 
sexuals and 10 nonhomosexuals used for control. 
When contact and rapport had been established, 
each subject was requested to write his own story, 
dealing particularly with the development of his 
sexual life. The authors conclude that inimical 
institutional circumstances are merely precipitating 
rather than predisposing factors in homosexuality. 
The predisposing, preinstitutional factor that clearly 
differentiated the normal from the pervert consisted 
in the pervert’s intimate association with a homo- 
sexual who had been a source of comfort to him at a 
time when he was in dire need of emotional and 
social security. Invariably this had occurred at an 
early age.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3157. Grinker, R. R., & Spiegel, J. P. Brief 
psychotherapy in war neuroses. Psychosom. Med., 
1944, 6, 123-131.—"‘The only new technic evolved 
in the treatment of war neuroses is brief psycho- 
therapy derived from psychoanalytic principles.” 
Neuroses should be discussed according to whether 
they occur before or at induction and whether they 
are caused by military service in the United States, 
by foreign service, or by actual combat and ex- 
posure to enemy attack. They are rarely the result 
of a single experience. The authors enumerate four 
prophylactic goals and discuss therapeutic proce- 
dures and, particularly, brief psychotherapy accord- 
ing to the fei llowing steps: positive transference, re- 
lease of unconscious tensions, gratification of de- 
pendent needs, recognition of the temporal and 
spatial present, release of repressed hostility, identifi- 
cation with the therapist, and the development of 
independence of the therapist as the terminal stage 
which can only be begun in the hospital. Re- 
habilitation can be achieved through psychotherapy. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3158. Hall, J. K. [Bd.] One hundred years of 
American psychiatry. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xxiv + 649. $6.00.—This 
commemorative volume marks the centenniab of the 
American Psychiatric Association, containing 15 
articles by 13 authors. “‘The volume is, or it is in- 
tended to be, a historical synthesis of a century of 
American psychiatric evolution, of the birth and 
development of a medical specialty which but a short 
one hundred years ago was nonexistent either in fact 
or in name, and which now not only has a definite, 
unmistakable name but endless dynamic rami‘ica- 
tions. This specialty touches on every aspect of the 
psychological and sociological problems which make 
up our civilized living, healthy and diseased. This 
volume is therefore intended to represent a survey 
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of psychiatry as a growing cultural force." Special 
topics covered are historical considerations, mental 
hospitals, psychiatric literature, research, reer 
hygiene, military psychiatry, the relationship 
psychology to psychiatry, the influence of pavchietey 
upon anthropology, and legal psychiatry.—M. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3159. Haworth, N. A., & Macdonald, E. M. 
Theory of occupational therapy. (2nd ed.) Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1944. Pp. vii + 148. 
$2.50.—The book is intended for students and 
nurses studying the uses and methods of application 
of occupational therapy. Chapters cover occupa- 
tional therapy in the treatment of mental disorders; 
occupational therapy in a general hospital (treat- 
ment of orthopedic, surgical, and cardiac cases); 
occupational therapy in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis; equipment, apparatus, materials, etc.; records, 
prescriptions, etc.; finance; training; lists of sup- 
pliers of materials and apparatus, and 4; om of 
suppliers (English aden yates Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

3160. Hollitscher, W. On the concepts of psycho- 
logical health and illness. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1943, 24, 125-140.—The terms ‘psychological 
health’ and ‘psychological illness’ are of common 
use in medical literature, but they are vague and 
undefined and need conceptual analysis to render 
them more explicit for research purposes. An exten- 
sive discussion follows under the following topical 
headings: the concept of illness as used in genetics, 
the concepts of ‘ill’ and ‘healthy’ in biology and 
fa medicine, concerning the concepts of psycho- 
ogical function and dysfunction, the definition of the 
concepts ‘psychologically ill’ and ‘psychologically 
healthy,’ and the difference between the search for a 
definition and the search for the ‘nature’ of psycho- 
logical health and illness.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3161. Impastato, D. J., & Almansi, R. J. A 
study of over two thousand cases of electrofit- 
treated patients. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1943, 43, 2057- 
2063. 

3162. Jacobs, B. The syndrome 

us pr r the menopause. J, 
Neurol. Psychiat, 1943, 6, 17-21.—Two cases of 
spurious or false pregnancy after the cessation of the 
reproductive period are studied. One patient was 
suffering from involutional melancholia, while the 
other manifested paranoia. In each case the idea of 
regnancy formed the dominant content of thought. 
Faviconstintll factors leading to the formation of 
the obsession were studied. The obsession was 
traceable in each case to a desire, Ve gs or past, 
to have children.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 

3163. Kinsey, R. E. Study of one thousand cases 
separated from the Army on certificate of disabili 
for discharge. Army med. Bull., 1943, No. 69, 64 ff. 

3164. Lewis, N. D. C., & others. Review of 
psychiatric progress, 1943. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1944, 100, 533-568.—Studies and activities in the 
field of psychiatry are reviewed under the following 
major topics: (1) general clinical psychiatry, psycho- 
somatic medicine and psychosurgery; (2) alcohol, 
neurosyphilis, physiological therapy, geriatrics; (3) 
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child psychiatry, mental deficiency; (4) electro- 
and epilepsy; (5) biochemistry, 
endocrinology and neuropathology; (6) heredity and 
eugenics; (7) extramural psychiatry and the affiliated 
services; (8) military, aviation, administrative and 
forensic psychiatry; (9) psychiatric education; and 
(10) psychometrics. xtensive bibliographies are 
appended.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 


3165. Lundeen, P. Cerebral palsy or spastic 
ysis. Physiother. Rev., 1943, 23, 16-21.— 
n order to help parents and teachers understand 
these children, the author, herself a spastic, writes 
of the training needs and possibilities of improve- 
ment. Spastics must realize that despite their dis- 
order they may improve and lead independent, 
happy, and useful lives. Because of the nature of the 
symptoms and the writings of Dr. Little of the nine- 
teenth century (Little’s disease), spastics have been 
generally assumed to have low intelligence. In 
reality, only about 30% are feeble-minded, and the 
intelligence ranges from idiocy to genius. The 
crippling of the personality is often due, not to the 
organic injury, but to self-pity, shame, and fear. 
Treatment should begin before the muscle habits 
are established and the mental attitude fixed.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3166. Mackintosh, J. M. The war and mental 
health in England. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1944. Pp. 91. $0.85.—A series of short 
essays is presented concerning the impact on mental 
health of war and mobilization for peace. Specific 
consideration is given to the problems of the new 
soldier, the housewife, the child, the industrial 
worker, the student. How psychiatry has helped in 
alleviating the increased mental stress as well as in 
the placement of soldiers and selection of officers 
is pointed out, with emphasis on the need for con- 
tinuing such services during the transition from war 
to peace. “It is dangerous to argue that because 
people have stood up magnificiently to a period of 
physical stress and have overcome urgent fears, 
anxieties and disasters, they will therefore emerge 
from their trials without suffering any injury... . 
We must at all costs avoid a sharp break between 
war and peace by a swift use of the transitional period 
to build up and strengthen the national service.”— 
S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


3167. Maier, N. R. F.. & Wapner, S. Studies of 
abnormal behavior in the rat. XVI. A case of 
generalized inhibitory neurosis. J. comp. Psychol., 
1944, 37, 151-158.—In the course of a series of frus- 
tration experiments, one animal was found to have 
developed an extremely passive response. The be- 
havior was similar to that reported by Maier as the 
passive phase of the neurotic pattern. The symp- 
toms developed following tests in the one-window 
situation on the Lashley jumping apparatus. Fur- 
ther tests on this animal demonstrated that the 
symptoms were associated with the type of situation 
in which the animal was placed. Conflict situations 
were found to be more effective than frustrating 
situations. Concurrent measures of general ac- 
tivity showed that the situations effective in produc- 
ing the passivity operated to lower general activity, 
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as measured by continuous records of cage activity. 
—L. I. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 

3168. Margolin, S. G., & Kubie, L.S. A neurosis 
in a merchant seaman. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1944, 39, 180-188.—This neurosis in a 28-year-old 
seaman appeared almost a year after a bombing ex- 

rience. The case study traces his trouble to a 

yhood ambivalence toward his mother, with a 
masculinity reaction involving the desire to fra- 
ternize with and depend upon all men and to avoid 
dependence upon any woman. The war experience 
signified that men were deserting him. From resent- 
ment, he manifested increasing irritability and anger, 
was consequently hospitalized, and then started 
living with a mothering type of woman. The con- 
flict with his masculinity complex resulted in severe 
depression.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3169. Mayer-Gross, W. Arteriosclerotic, senile 
and presenile choses. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 
316~-327.—The significant literature since 1938 is 
reviewed. 83-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3170. McInnes, R. G. Observations on the rela- 
tionship between child and adult neurosis. Ment. 
Hlth, 1943, 4, 21-25. 

3171. Moore, T. V. A century of psychology in 
its relationship to American psychiatry. In Hall, 
J. K., One hundred years of American psychiatry. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 
443-447.—Discussion is given of the interrelation- 
ships and lack of relationships between psychology 
and psychiatry during the past hundred years, and 
emphasis is placed upon the frequency of only in- 
direct acceptance of psychology and the frequent 
rejection or oversight of the advances of psychology 
of direct importance to psychiat The author 
concludes with the statement: here is a large 
body of experimental empirical research in the field of 
psychology that has never been evaluated for 
psychiatry; there are methods and techniques that 
have been developed in psychology that would open 
up vast tracts of the terra incognita of psychiatry. 
Only when psychiatry is based on a sound and 
broadly adequate psychology can it make the 
progress that physiology has made possible for 
medicine.’’ 125-item footnote bibliography.— M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3172. Reider, N. Psychodynamics of authority 
with relation to some psychiatric problems in officers. 
Bull. Menninger Clin., 1944, 8, 55-58—W. A: 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

3173. Rothschild, D. The role of the premorbid 

nality in arteriosclerotic psychoses. Amer. J. 
sychiat., 1944, 100, 501-505.—“‘A study of the 
clinical-anatomic relationships in arteriosclerotic 
sychoses reveals numerous inconsistencies, which 
indicate that different persons vary greatly in their 
ability to withstand cerebral damage. The observa- 
tions suggest that individuals who are in any way 
handicapped psychologically are highly vulnerable 
to arteriosclerotic psychoses.’’ A number of case 
histories are presented.—J. EZ. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

3174. Rotter, J.B. The nature and treatment of 
stuttering: a clinical roach. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1944, 39, 150-173.—Eight cases of stutter- 
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ing are described in detail. Physiological or in- 
herited factors seem unimportant compared to the 
subject's discovery of the reactions of parents or 
others to his emotional disturbances. It is suggested 
that pampering is always involved in the subject’s 
adoption of stuttering to serve some need in his 
life plan. If the need changes, stuttering may dis- 
appear or be cured by almost any technique. Ther- 
apy in active cases requires discovery of the situa- 
tions in which stuttering occurs and interpretation of 
the purposes it serves, followed by suggestions or 
training of more adequate ways of satisfying the 
need.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3175. Rottersman, W. The guardhouse inmate; 
with a brief discussion of the “psychopathic person- 
ality.” War Med., Chicago, 1944, 5, 271-279.— 
Fifty unselected guardhouse inmates were given the 
Harrower-Erickson multiple choice test, the Shipley- 
Hartford Retreat test for deterioration, a question- 
naire coverin family and personal history, and an 
interview. 6ne third were pronounced psycho- 
paths; the remainder were borderline psychopaths, 
mental defectives, psychotics, and “normals” (10- 
20%). Chronic guardhouse inmates are psycho- 
paths who drift into the service as delinquents. The 
majority should never have been inducted, and the 
question of their disposal is difficult. They should 
be severed from the regular services but not dis- 
charged into civil life. Labor or disciplinary battal- 
ions may be a partial solution. Some require 
hospitalization or chemotherapy, and a significant 

rcentage, those whose psychopathy was produced 
cS an unfavorable early environment, may benefit 
from psychotherapy. Bach prisoner should be re- 
quired to fill out a psychiatric questionnaire and to 
complete psychological tests and should be under 
the direction of a psychiatrist—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

3176. Rushmer, R. F., & Bond, D. D. The 
hyperventilation syndrome in flying personnel. 
War Med., Chicago, 1944, 5, 302-303.—The hyper- 
ventilation syndrome is characterized by sensations 
of apprehension, impending loss of consciousness, 
dizziness, and tingling of the extremities and face. 
Carpopedal spasm and even unconsciousness may 
ensue. In civil life it is precipitated by emotional 
upsets. It occurs also, more often than is generally 
recognized, in flying training, combat flying, simu- 
lated high altitudes, and in association with air- 
sickness and swingsickness. The authors report 
6 cases together with psychiatric evaluation of the 
subjects. The syndrome was usually an incidental 
observation in chronic airsickness. In the authors’ 
experience, both hyperventilation and airsickness 
are indications of anxiety and frequently of long- 
standing emotional maladjustment. If the person 
is emotionally stable and hyperventilation develops 
only occasionally under stress, an explanation of the 
physiological mechanisms involved may be sufficient 
to prevent recurrence. However, the symptoms 
may be the first to focus attention on previously 
overlooked manifestations of emotional instability. 
Military reclassification is then desirable—M. Z£. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3177. Slater, E. A demographic study of a 
psychopathic population. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1944, 


12, 121-137.—Analysis of data from over 1,000 
tients, mostly soldiers, suggests that (1) order of 
irth is random, (2) sibs and close relations are pre- 
ponderantly of one sex, (3) size of sibship is related 
to sex, (4) sex preponderances are unrelated to 
family planning or sexual activity, (5) sex activity 
is related to family fertility, (6) twinning tends to be 
related to heredity, (7) uniovular twinning and 
binovular tend to be independent.—L. S. Kogan 
(Rochester). 

3178. Steen, R. R. Effort syndrome an anxiety 
state; a plea for the elimination of misnomers. 
Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1944, 42, 353-357.—The 
terms irritable heart, soldiers heart, disordered 
action of heart, neurocirculatory anesthesia, and 
effort syndrome are used interchangeably in the 
standard nomenclature of mental disease. It is 
suggested that confusion would be decreased if a 
standard term, such as anxiety state, be used to 
designate the condition.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3179. Wadsworth, M. L. Persistent enuresis in 
adults. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 313-321. 
—Of 100 adult enuretics, selected during psychiatric 
screening examinations at an army induction center, 
90 were psychoneurotic, the symptom of anxiety 
state being predominant in 88. Most of the men 
were between 20 and 30 years of age, only one being 
over 40. Five cases are presented in detail, showing 
a good deal of anxiety and a suppression of aggres- 
sive drives. Fearful little boys grew up to become 
relatively weak, ineffectual, enuretic men.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

3180. Whitehorn, J. C. A century of psychiatric 
research in America. In Hall, J..K., One hundred 
= of American psychiatry. New York: Columbia 

niversity Press, 1944. Pp. 167-193.—A brief 
comprehensive survey is offered of the outstanding 
accomplishments, trends, developments, and future 
significances of psychiatric research during the past 
hundred years, and the author concludes that “we 
have made some advance toward a practical under- 
standing of human nature and toward formulations 
of personal issues which are useful in helping persons 
to find, develop, and maintain attitudes which make 
living for them more tolerable, secure, and zestful.”’ 
He anticipates greater significant research progress 
in the next quarter century through the gradual 
development of more adequate insight into and 
knowledge of personal issues rather than through 
revolutionary discoveries. 62-item footnote bi 
liography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3028, 3035, 3039, 3064, 3090, 
3094, 3109, 3125, 3131, 3137, 3183, 3187, 3192, 
3226, 3243, 342] 3251, 3256, 3258, 3298, 3313, 
3324, 3329, 3342. 
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3181. Akerman, D., Worster, M. E., & Hender- 
son, M. T. A study in the use of a graphic rating 
scale. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1943, 50, 303-308.— 
Eight college sophomore women and 10 college 
senior women were asked to rate themselves on 15 
ap traits and to distribute the scale to 5 friends. 

he average ratings of the friends and the self- 
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ratings showed much agreement. There was more 
agreement, however, among the seniors than among 
the sophomores. This rating scale can be used to 
describe the personality of an individual—B. Weil- 
man (Iowa). 


3152. Alexander, F. A world without 
frustration. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 465-469.— 
Frustration and gratification are functions of each 
other. Frustration has a useful role to play as part 
of the developmental process of adaptation. Only 
those frustrations which leave no hope of solution 
and are therefore wholly destructive in effect can 
and should be eliminated.—D. L. Glick (American 
University). 


3183. Beck, S. J. The Rorschach test in a case of 
character neurosis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 
14, 230-236.—A Rorschach analysis of a 32-year-old 
male Negro is presented together with his social 
and physical history, school history, work, marital 
relations, and personality. This American Negro 
patient reproduces in his character, not the carefree 
abandon of the child in the African village, but the 
fearfulness belonging to the father-son relationship 
of the West. The Setheck test results indicate 
that, given constancy of culture, the factor of race 
is of less importance in the final product; therefore 
the adult personality structure in this American 
Negro is a mold of his environment.—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 


3184. Bennett, G. K., & Gordon, H. P. Person- 
ality test scores and success in the field of nursing. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 267-278.—The validity of 
test data, yielded by the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory and Minnesota Personality Scale, is 
examined with respect to the ability of the tests to 
identify traits that would contribute toward success 
in the field of nursing. Rating scales and check lists 
of traits were constructed to measure qualities 
similar to those which standardized questionnaires 
purport to measure. The check lists were submitted 
to supervisors and colleagues of 235 student nurses 
from different schools, and comparisons were made 
between scores on the tests and ratings on the lists. 
The authors conclude: “To the extent that it is 

ssible to generalize from the findings presented 
in the present study, it would appear that the type 
of personality test used is of iittle or no value as a 
part of a battery of tests used in personnel selection, 
since it will predict neither success nor the attitudes 
of colleagues or supervisors.”—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3185. Cattell, R. B. Projection and the design of 
projective tests of personality. Character & Pers., 
1944, 12, 177-194.—The author, as well as others, 
has been interested in the projective test for measur- 
ing dynamic trends in clinical work. However, 
correlations have been low and negative. Reasons 
for these disappointing results are considered: 
possibly the drive manifested is the complement of 
the drive fixated in the unconscious; the tests 
may need further item analysis; different drives may 
operate in different ways; and projection shows 
ambiversion. Low validity of such a test is excused 
on such grounds as the following: there is more 
involved in the test that can be obtained from an 
analysis of the results; its administration is a con- 
trolled experiment and needs no statistical treatment; 


it measures unique, not common, traits; and it 
measures the whole personality, not parts of it. 
Each of these reasons is criticized by the author. 
Several implications for research on projective tests 
are offered. The bibliography includes 25 titles.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3186. Creegan, R. F. The phenomenological 
analysis of personal documents. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1944, 39, 244-266.—The diary of a college 
boy is analyzed to illustrate the method of integral 
phenomenology. In comparing the personal worlds 
revealed by such documents, topical analysis is 
considered superficial. The content is analyzed, 
rather, by categories of form (complexity of expres- 
sion and evaluation); change (in personal world); 
ideas of causation; values; plenitude (intensity of 
experience) ; direction (origin of values and actions) ; 
and distance (from objects and topics of interest and 
from conventional norms). The writer also con- 
siders the content symbolic of three complexes, 
apparently unrelated to these categories but sug- 
gested by the case.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3187. Dunham, H. W. The social personality of 
the catatonic-schizophrene. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 
49, 508-518—This is an attempt to study the 
catatonic-schizophrene as a person and to view his 
psychosis against the background of his personality 
development and the kind of life he has led in asso- 
ciation with others in his community. From life- 
history data and observations of the catatonic’s 
behavior in certain foreign-born communities, a 
particular constellation of personality traits tended 
to emerge. Thus, it was found that the catatonic 
develops an acutely self-conscious personality pattern 
which makes it increasingly difficult for him to fit 
into the life and social relationships of his own com- 
munity.—D. L. Glick (American University). 

3188. Ferguson, L. W. An analysis of the gener- 
ality of suggestibility to group opinion. Character & 
Pers., 1944, 12, 237-244.—Data were obtained on 
three primary attitude scales (religionism, humani- 
tarianism, and nationalism) for 200 subjects. Treat- 
ment of results by correlational and factorial tech- 
niques reveals that suggestibility to group opinion 
is not specific to the attitude variables concerned 
but may be concerned with a general personality 
trait—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3189. Fetterman, J. Factors in recovery from 
injuries to the head. War Med., Chicago, 1944, 5, 
232-237.—The factors which influence recovery are 
personality, age, type and site of injury, and the 
opportunity for duty or work. The soldier group is 
in a favorable life period both as to capacity for 
tissue restitution or substitution and as to psycho- 
logical factors. The significant personality traits 
are the patient’s aims in life, his previous reaction 
patterns to pain, frustration, and defeat, and his 
physiological sensitiveness to difficulties, shown as 
visceral imbalance, intense awareness of bodily 
processes, and persistence of autonomic upsets.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3190. Goldfarb, W., & Klopfer, B. Rorschach 
characteristics of “institution children.” Rorschach 
Res. Exch., 1944, 8, 92-100.—Fifteen institution 
children, aged 10 to 14, were paired with a roughly 
equated group of foster-home children in order to 
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study the results of divergent infant atmospheres on 
personality and intellect. In general, early depriva- 
tion was found to be associated with personalit 
fixation on a primitive level, independent of intelli- 
gence. Major Rorschach differences between the 
two groups were the following trends in the institu- 
tion children: greater unevenness of response; 
greater proportion of F— responses; extreme atti- 
tude of passivity with conspicuous absence of 
tension—color and shading shock rare; and increased 
tendency to O— responses resulting from bizarre or 
confabulated combinations. ‘The affective and 
intellectual dynamics of the ‘institution children’ do 
not offer an optimistic picture as far as prognosis 
and treatability are concerned.”—E. M. L. Bur- 
chard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3191. Munroe, R. The inspection technique: 
a method of rapid evaluation of the Rorschach pro- 
tocol. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1944, 8, 46-70.—As 
an outcome of four years’ experimentation with 
some 500 female college students, plus study of the 
generally accepted judgments of what constitutes 
clinically significant deviation in Rorschach per- 
formance, the author has devised a check list which 
greatly reduces the time required for evaluation of 
the Rorschach protocol. Basically the Klopfer 
scoring system is used, but calculations are not so 
refined and results are set down seriatim in a check 
list according to degree of deviation from normal 
range of performance. This technique permits 
rough evaluation of general adequacy of the person- 
ality in from 5 to 15 minutes after the test has been 
administered. Four years’ experience has shown the 
obtained rating to correspond well with external 
indices of adjustment and to bear a strong positive 
relationship to academic success. A simple count- 
ing of check marks served to select the well- from 
the poorly-adjusted. A sample of the check list is 
reproduced, together with detailed discussion of the 
criteria for checking each of its 28 categories. The 
inspection technique is particularly valuable in 
selection or classification of large groups where a 
more secure judgment is needed than that provided 
by the multiple-choice method and where it is 
desirable to preserve the possibility of qualitative 
analysis of some of the cases.—E. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3192. Schiele, B. C., Baker, A. B.. & Hathaway, 
S. R. The Minnesota multiphasic personality 
inventory. J. Lancet, 1943, 63, 292-297.—The 
authors describe the inventory, its purpose, and 
interpretation. Although the approach may be 
inadequate, the results have vindicated the promise 
of the method. It applies not only to obvious 
neuropsychiatric cases but also to any clinical prob- 
lem in which psychic factors play a part. A few 
persons who show no psychological disablement 
may have abnormal curves; a larger number, 
psychologically disabled, may have normal curves, 
usually due to excessive environmental strain. A 
normal profile reassures the clinician, while an 
abnormal one indicates the advisabil'ty of psychia- 
tric consultation. The test reduces the present undue 
amount of psychiatric time spent on diagnostic 
formulation in favor of the more constructive time 
—_— on therapy and management.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 
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3193. Shuey, A. M. Personality traits of Jewish 
and non-Jewish students. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 
1944, No. 290. Pp. 38.—A total of 490 students 
(141 male and 199 female Jews, 69 male and 81 
female non-Jews) were rated from 4 to 19 times by 
their instructors (mainly Gentiles). Over-age and 
non-white students were not included. Non-Jewish 
students were rated higher in personal attractive- 
ness and in reliability, and slightly higher as 
teachers. Jewish students were rated 

igher in aggressiveness and somewhat higher in 
alertness, enthusiasm, etc. When 71 Jewish and 71 
non-Jewish women were matched on ACE scores and 

e and partially matched on father’s occupation, 

l of the differences in ratings recurred and were 
in the same direction. Jewish instructors gave 
somewhat higher ratings in general, but neither 
Jewish nor Christian instructors up-graded their 
own group. Results of a Bell Adjustment Invento 
showed that ‘Jewish students, as compared with 
non-Jewish students, appear on the average less 
religious, more liberal and radical, probably more 

regarious, slightly less stable emotionally, and to 
ave in their numbers a greater percentage of ag- 
gressiveness as well as a smaller percentage of 
timidity." Bibliography of 43 titles—C. Buxton 
(Iowa). 

3194. Smith, E. A. Psychological aspects of 
Kierkegaard. Character & Pers., 1944, 12, 195-206. 
—Although Kierkegaard received an orthodox edu- 
cation in philosophy and theology, his own radical 
subjectivist philosophy was due more to his unique 
psychological make-up. He was not only intellec- 
tually keen and emotionally responsive but had 
talents for introspection and self-description. Data 
of the psyche were for him personal and incom- 
municable except through poetic expression. As a 
result, his writing were autobiographical. Factors 
contributing to his personality organization included 
the loneliness of the Jutland heath where he grew up, 
the temperament of his father which was morbidly 
sensitive to the gloomy surroundings, and the gravely 
religious atmosphere of the home.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

3195. Thornton, G. R. The effect of wears 
glasses upon judgments of personality traits 
nero seen briefly. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 

03-207.—Subjects were rated in person and from 
hotographic slides for several personality traits. 
n viewing the slides, judges tended to evaluate 
subjects wearing glasses as “more intelligent, more 
industrious, more honest, and more dependable.” 
The same general results were obtained when sub- 
jects appeared in person, except that they were not 
judged more honest.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 3026, 3129, 3131, 3155, 3173, 
ake 3245, 3320, 3321, 3327, 3329, 3335, 
3341. 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


3196. Benoit-Smullyan, E. Status, status types, 
and status interrelations. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 
9, 151-161.—The meaning of status is distinguished 
from other concepts referring to social position. 
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The main varieties of status are examined under the 
following headings: political, economic, and prestige. 
The interrelation between these forms of status is 
discussed.—S. EZ. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3197. Burgess, E. W., & Wallin, P. Predicting 
adjustment in marriage from adjustment in age- 
ment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 324-330.—In an 
attempt to predict marital adjustment from adjust- 
ment of the couple during engagement, an engage- 
ment adjustment scale was devised, similar to the 
standard marriage adjustment scale, validated by 
securing statistically significant differences in mean 
adjustment scores between broken and nonbroken 
engagements for men of 146.4 and 153.1 and for 
women of 144.2 and 153.2 respectively. Reliability 
of the scale is indicated by a correlation of responses 
from a retest 7 months later of .75 + .05 for the 
men and .71 + .06 for the women. The correlation 
between the engagement adjustment scores of the 
members of the 505 couples was .53 + .03. The 
feasibility of predicting marital adjustment from 
engagement adjustment was shown by a correlation 
of 43 + .04 for the scores secured 3 years after 
marriage. Improvement of the engagement adjust- 
ment score should increase its value as a predictive 
instrument. Combining the engagement adjust- 
ment score with the background score and person- 
ality score should improve the efficiency of predict- 
ing the marital adjustment of engaged couples.— 
D. L. Glick (American University). 


3198. Cahnman, W. J. Religion and nationality. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 524-529.—Society of the 
Near East is stratified in terms of belief and dis- 
belief rather than in terms of race or of class. The 
family, rather than the territory, is the nucleus of 
organization, and hence religion and nationality 
are inextricably intertwined. It is proposed that the 
term “‘millet,”’ taken from Turkish law, be used to 
describe this type of intergroup relations. This 
would provide a conceptual tool with which to ob- 
serve the conflict between personal and territorial 
nationalism, thus contributing toward a better 
understanding of minority problems in many parts 
of the world.—D. L. Glick (American University). 


3199, Chin, R. An analysis of conformity be- 
havior. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1943, No. 289. 
Pp. 46.—The time of arrival of college students at a 
9 o'clock class was recorded over a period of several 
weeks. Skewness in group and individual distribu- 
tions indicated the presence of prohibitive conform- 
ity, and kurtosis indicated the presence of pre- 
scriptive conformity. By means of. a questionnaire, 
some of the factors affecting this conformity be- 
havior were investigated: (1) the prohibitive norms 
were the institutionally set time for class, opinion 
as to when the class actually met, the time Ss 
thought they would be marked late, and the time 
when Ss should decide not to go; (2) the prescriptive 
norms were the time Ss thought the rest of the class 
arrived and a personal norm, the former being the 
more influential; (3) commuters came to class earlier 
than residents; (4) a change in pressure in the situa- 
tion, as on examination days, increased conformity 
as measured by both skewness and kurtosis. Bib- 
liography of 22 titles—C. E. Buxton (Iowa). 
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3200. Corrigan, J. M., & O’Toole, G.B. [Eds. ]. 
Race: nation: person; social ects of the race 
problem. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1944. Pp. 
xii + 436. $3.75—Race is discussed from the 
standpoint of history, philosophy, ethics, juris- 
prudence, and the social sciences 8 arcvinr The 
preface is by the late Bishop J. M. Corrigan, the 
foreword by G. B. O’Toole. The ten chapters were 
prepared by nine authors, three of whom are un- 
named European scholars: Racism, law and religion 
(anonymous); The rights of the human person vis-a-vis 
of the state and the race (J. T. Delos); Man and the 
c nge of irrationalism (A. C. Pegis); The synthesis 
universalism and nationalism according to the 
hristian philosophy of law (Y. de la Briére); The 
church and national culture (A. J. Krzesinski); Na- 
tionalism (L. Sturzo); Person and society (anony- 
mous); The pantheism latent in totalitarian absolutism 
(G. B. O'Toole); Catholic personalism faces our times 
anonymous); and The state and occupational groups 
L. Sturzo).—Z. L. Hartley (College of the City of 
New York). 


3201. Creel, G. War criminals and punishment. 
New York: McBride, 1944. Pp. 303. $3.00.—The 
author describes typical atrocities committed by the 
German and Italian governments in their own and 
conquered countries. The political careers of high- 
ranking and subordinate officials held to be directly 
responsible for these atrocities are reviewed. Also 
indicted are a large number of individuals who have 
been instrumental in bringing about the intellectual 
and political decay of the German and Italian cul- 
tures. It is pointed out that attempts to a 
war criminals to trial were completely ineffectu 
after World War I. International trials must be 
carefully planned to forestall a miscarriage of justice 
as occurred in 1920. Historical evidence from the 
writings of Hegel, Fichte, Clausewitz, Neitzsche, 


and others is adduced to support the thesis that the . 


basic philosophy dominating German thought for 
more than a century has been essentially mili- 
taristic. While the average German citizen does not 
approve of his present leaders, he is fundamentally 
in agreement with the doctrine that his is a superior 
race, meant to rule the world. This aggressive spirit 
can be checked only by a complete military defeat 
of the German armies with permanent disarmament, 
the immediate prosecution of all war criminals, 
and the end of Prussian domination over the German 
Empire.—A. Chapanis (Wright Field). 


3202. Douglass, J. H. The funeral of “Sister 
President.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1944, 39, 
217-223.—A great social event in a Mississippi 
Delta Negro community is described. The funeral 
of the mother of the church brought such enthusiastic 
crowds that the church. collapsed under the strain 
and the crowd ran to the schoolhouse to continue the 
ceremony with excitement that rose to bedlam. The 
observer doubts that type categories are helpful 
in describing such crowds, but he feels that several 
principles of crowd behavior apply. The role of pre- 
existing attitudes, social facilitation, active expres- 
sion of emotions, identification with a leader, and 
crowd fatigue are all illustrated —C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 
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3203. DuBois, W. E. B. of a world 
without race conflict. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 
450-456.—The philosophy of race differences which 
divides the world into superior and inferior people 
will persist after this war, as indicated by the perse- 
cution of the Jews, the refusal to emancipate India, 
the relations between Asia and Europe, and the 
attitude toward South American and the Caribbean. 
To leave out discussions of race in postwar planning 
enables Europe and America to fight for democracy 
and the abolition of poverty while ignoring the fact 
that race prejudice makes this fight consistent with 
compulsory poverty, disease, and repression of most 
of the workers of the world.—D. L. Glick (American 
University). 

3204. Edmiston, V. The group interview. J. 
educ. Res., 1944, 37, 593-601.—The group interview 
is a technique for obtaining information from several 
individuals simultaneously, and it is particularly 
useful in determining the central tendency of the 
thinking of a group. The use of the method as a 
means of appraising the professional program in 
state teachers colleges of New York is described. 
If properly conducted, the group interview yields 
valid and reliable opinions. The members of the 
group must be representative, must be free of any 
external pressure, and their opinions must be care- 
fully recorded, classified, and summarized.—WM. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3205. Faris, E. Prospects for a world without 
intolerance. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 457-464.— 
Intolerance is defined as any measure of hatred or 
bitterness between groups. Five of these are dis- 
cussed: national, political, religious, racial, and ideo- 
logical. National friendships and enmities are ar- 
ranged by officials and are highly impermanent, but 
peoples follow their rulers unless disordered condi- 
tions precipitate a revolution. Political parties at- 
tack one another in bitter words, but antagonisms 
are resolved in an underlying common allegiance 
to the state. Religious prejudice promises to be 
lessened by the war. Prospects for a world without 
racial intolerance are very good in some areas and 
very bad in some others. Ideological differences 
between radical and revolutionary groups and their 
opponents promise to be even more acute with 
increasing intolerance, since the ends are irrecon- 
cilable and since secret planning is believed to 
portend internecine strife-——D. L. Glick (American 
University). 

3206. Ferguson, L. W. The relation of the pri- 
mary social attitude variables to “national morale.” 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 194.—S. E. Asch (Brook- 
lyn). 

3207. French, J. R. P., Jr. Retraining an auto- 
cratic leader. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1944, 39, 
224-237.—Case material is presented to show the 
advantages of role-playing as a method of training 
or retraining leaders: (a) the trainee practices what 
he will have to do later; (6) the trainer can im- 
mediately praise or criticize behavior while it is 
fresh in mind; (c) other participants may point out 
the results of the trainee’s behavior; and (d) the 
trainer plays several roles and has good control of 
the situation. He can make it play-like and enjoy- 


able for the trainees, a condition which helps them 
in dropping bad habits.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

3208. Gilkinson, H. Experimental and statistical 
research in general speech: I. Effects of training and 
correlates of speech skill. Quart. J. Speech, 1944, 
30, 95-101.—Three hundred and fifty-four recent 
experimental studies in speech are grouped under 
three headings, the two indicated in the subtitle and 
a third, speaker-audience research. Typical re- 
search methods in evaluative studies of speech 
training and studies of correlates of speech skill are 
summarized. Although research in these areas is 
still preliminary in character, textbooks are begin- 
ning to take into account experimental findings. 
In general, these studies have demonstrated that 
favorable changes in sveech behavior and social 
attitudes occur as a result of speech instruction and 
that maximum improvement appears to occur from 
direct instruction rather than as an incidental out- 
come of the high-school or college curriculum.— 
W. H. Wilke (U.S. Naval 

3209. Hill, M. C. Basic racial attitudes toward 
whites in the Oklahoma all-Negro community. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 519-523.—Attention is 
focused upon the psychological qualities of Negroes 
who have voluntarily isolated themselves from the 
dominant culture. The all-Negro community in 
Oklahoma was conceived as a social experiment, an 
attempt by Negroes to escape the psychological 
pressures experienced in racially mixed Southern 
communities. A pattern of avoidance characterizes 
the basic racial attitudes of the residents. There are, 
however, certain differences between upper and lower 
classes in the expression of attitudes. Nevertheless, 
all residents, completely assimilated into the societal 
structure of the all-Negro community, are quite 
self-conscious of the peculiarities of their culture.— 
D. L. Glick (American University). 

3210. Hogbin, H. I. Experiments in civilization; 
the effects of European culture on a native com- 
munity of the Solomon Islands. Forest Hills, N. Y.: 
Transatlantic Arts, 1944. Pp. 285. $5.25. 

3211. Honigmann, J. J. Morale in a primitive 
society. Character & Pers., 1944, 12, 228-236.— 
The society observed is that of the Sarsi Indians in 
Afberta. Conclusions based on data obtained in 
field studies are as follows: (1) Goals are individual 
goals; no conflict between individual and social 
goals exists. (2) Achievement of goals tends to 

satisfy the most important cultural needs, sex, 
marriage, prestige, economic sufficiency, etc. (3) 
The most important institutions, such as religion 
and child training, aid the individual in achieving 
his goals. There is an absence of conflicting ideology 
or alternate values.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3212. Katona, G. The role of the frame of 
reference in war and post-war economy. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1944, 49, 340-347.—Viewing a situation or 
problem within different frames of reference—either 
appropriate or inappropriate—may account for 
different reactions to the same economic situation 
and different answers to the same economic problem. 
A new experience can be fully understood only if it 
is placed in the proper framework. In the light of 
these psychological principles, it appears more 
probable that, after the war, wartime economic 
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habits will be completely discarded than that they 
will persist. To achieve economic behavior appro- 
priate to the requirements of an unstable and chang- 
ing postwar world is a major task of social education. 
—D. L. Glick (American University). 


3213. Kennedy, R. J. R. ~_ or triple melting- 
pot? Intermarriage trends in New Haven, 1870- 
1940. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 331-339.—In 
New Haven, different nationalities are merging, but 
this is taking place within three religious compart- 
ments rather than indiscriminately: with Protestant 
British- Americans, Germans, and Scandinavians 
intermarrying mutually; Catholic Irish, Italians, and 
Poles forming a separate intermarrying group; and 
Jews remaining almost completely endogamous. A 
triple religious cleavage rather than a multilinear 
nationality cleavage, therefore, seems likely to 
characterize American society in the future. In 
mixed marriages the relative strength of each religion 
can be oe by the type of ceremony employed to 
sanction such unions. In New Haven, Catholics are 
the most successful in having their marriages to 
persons of other faiths performed by their own 
clergymen; Protestants are considerably less in- 
sistent on their own type of ceremony in mixed 
marriages; while Jews show the lowest frequency in 
this respect.—D. L. Glick (American University). 


3214. Knight, F. H. Human nature and world 
democracy. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 408-420.— 
Antisocial traits are equally prominent with con- 
ventional traits in man as a social animal. Custom, 
authority, and deliberate consensus are three dis- 
tinguishable stages above instinctive animal society ; 
the last is peculiar to recent western European 
civilization. Our individualistic, free, or democratic 
social ethic is largely limited to states by the facts 
of cultural and political differentiation. The com- 
mon ideal of deliberately changing human nature is 
a tissue of logical confusion. Changes necessary to 
eliminate war without destroying human freedom 
are largely undesirable, since war arises from con- 
flicts between ideals and rights rather than mere 
interests. A peaceable and free world order calls for 
a combination of agreement and toleration, and both 
have ethical limits. The visible issues in war are 
relatively unimportant in comparison with the 
inherent clash between quantity and quality and 
between different qualities in human life. Survival 
in a struggle for existence is, for the visible future, 
the final test of higher and lower.—D. L. Glick 
(American University). 


3215. Lepley, R. Verifiability of value. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 
Ix + 267. $3.50.—Three meanings of the term 
value are distinguished, which are referred to as 
value (1), value (2), and value (3). The first de- 
notes goods and evils of all kinds. “Truths (facts) 
as well as beauty and moral goodness are in this 
sense values.’ Value (2) is what is “preferred, ap- 
proved, or chosen in contrast with what is judged to 
exist or not to exist.’ Value (3) is used for ethical 
values as distinguished from all others. The discus- 
sion of the relation of value to existence depends 
upon the assumption that anything which has a 
part in producing or sustaining something may be 
regarded, relatively to the latter, as a value. But 
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such relations of dependence are obviously verifiable. 
It is clear also that interests and preferences are 
facts, which, as elements of the natural order, are 
capable of scientific investigation. The author 
acknowledges indebtedness to John Dewey, C. W 
Morris, A. E. Murphy, R. B. Perry, and W 

Urban.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


3216. Link, H. C. The definition of social effec- 
tiveness and leadership thro measurement. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1944, 4, 57-67.—The thesis 
of this paper is that social effectiveness and leader- 
ship can be acquired. Aspects of these traits are 
reviewed from the field of measurement, and a set of 
— for their development is presented.— —L. S. 

ogan (Rochester). 


3217. Marschak, M. German fiction today: 
state control and public demand. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1944, 49, 356-360.—The present study attempts to 
analyze German fiction to find out (1) what are the 
dominant themes and (2) what light it throws on the 
thinking and feeling of the German people during the 
years 1933-41. While officially fostered literature 
tries to attract the reader by displaying a German 
reality in which Nazi virtues struggle and prevail, 
a sizable proportion of readers has responded by 
favoring romantic fantasies, adventures, and his- 
torical fiction—the distant, the dreamy, the im- 
possible. Because of this preference there is only a 
meager proportion of straightforward ideological 
writin s in the German reader’s literary diet.—D. L. 
Glick gen the University). 


3218. Ogburn, W.F. Marital separations. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 316-323,.—About one in twenty 
families in the United States in 1940 is broken 
temporarily or permanently by the separation of 
husband and wife other than through divorce or 
death. Separated and divorced families are some- 
what alike as to absence of children, employment of 
wives, occupation, nativity, and urban residence. 
Separations are more numerous among non-whites, 
in cities, among childless couples, and in service 
occupations, and are higher than average among the 
low-income groups of the laboring class——D. L. 
Glick (American University). 

3219. Portnoy, J. A psychology of art creation. 
Philadelphia: Dissertation, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1942. Pp. 116.—A synthesis of psychological 
and philosophical views of the process of art creation 
is offered. Artists’ letters, diary notes, = awe 
sketches, and creative works are employed as ma- 
terials. The theory is propounded that artistic 
creation begins in sensory experience; the impres- 
sions and memories received through the senses 
undergo a period of unconscious elaboration; and 
after a period of time this latent material rises to a 
conscious level in response to an external stimulus, 
the artist then symbolizing his feelings in a concrete 
art form. These processes are viewed in terms of 
Freudian theory. The hypothesis is offered that 
sensitivity to formal design plus a technique which 
enables him to express his feelings in concrete form 
is what differentiates the artist from the beholder.— 
M. E. Holen (Brown). 

3220. Pratt, J. Notes on commercial movie 
technique. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1943, 24, 185-188. 
—Discussion is given of the great varieties of special 
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techniques employed by commercial movies and their 
special appeals to the audience in relation to exhibi- 
tionistic and identification tendencies, their further- 
ance of fantasy, the abolition of time, the freedom 
from spacial constriction, and the sense of omnis- 
cience and omnipotence afforded.— M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3221. Riezler, K. The social psychology of fear. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 489-498.—Collective 
insecurity, the nightmare of industrial society, is a 

sychological phenomenon of some complexity. 
t is not merely the economic insecurity caused by 
mass unemployment. An analysis of this phenom- 
enon presupposes an inquiry into the interrelation 
between fear and knowledge, both individual and 
social, since the kind of fear which in times of crisis 
befalls the ordinary citizen may be called fear of the 
unknown.—D. L. Glick (American University). 


3222. Rosenbaum, M. Emotional ts of war- 
time separations. Family, 1944, 24, 337-341. 

3223. Sanford, R. N., & Conrad, H.S. High and 
low morale as exemplified in two cases. Character 
& Pers., 1944, 12, 207-227.—This paper presents 
the data from two extreme cases who had been given 
the Harding morale scale. It is concluded that 
morale is associated not only with sociological and 
statistical variables but also with the deep-lying 
and enduring factors of personality. The most im- 
portant determinants of these differing personalities 
lie in the family O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

3224. Schuetz, A. The stranger: an essay in 
social psychology. Amer. J. Sociol., 1944, 49, 499- 
507.—The cultural pattern peculiar to a social 
group functions for its members as an unquestioned 
scheme of reference. It determines the strata of 
relevance for their “thinking as usual” in standard- 
ized situations and the degree of knowledge required 
for handling the tested recipes involved. The ap- 

roaching stranger, however, does not share certain 

asic assumptions which alone guarantee the func- 
tioning of these recipes. He has to place in question 
what seems unquestionable to the in-group and can- 
not even put his trust in a vague knowledge about 
the general style of the pattern but needs explicit 
knowledge of its elements. This entails a disloca- 
tion of the stranger’s habitual system of relevance. 
A thorough modification of his schemes of orientation 
and interpretation and of his concepts of anonymity, 
typicality, and chance is the prerequisite of any 
possible adjustment.—D. L. Glick (American Uni- 
versity). 

3225. Sorokin, P. A. The conditions and pros- 

for a world without war. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1944, 49, 441-449.—The theses of this essay are: 
(1) no lasting peace is possible within contemporary 
(sensate) culture and with the type of society and 
man that expresses it; (2) the culture and society 
necessary for an enduring peace will put less empha- 
sis upon purely sensory reality-value and more upon 
the truly rational and upon the super-serisory- 
metarational reality value, with an articulation of 
this major premise in all the main compartments of 
culture; and (3) such a new sociocultural framework 
is not unrealizable and utopian: it is possible and 
seems inevitable as the spontaneous forces of the 
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historical processes operate.—D. L. Glick (American 

University). 

3226. Voelker, C. H. A preliminary investigation 
for a normative study of fluency; a clinical index to 
the severity of stuttering. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1944, 14, 285-294.—As a result of testing 62 children, 
12-19 years of age, in their ability to keep talking 
for 5 minutes, the author concludes that the avera 
speaker had no syllable repetitions in every 1 
words, had less than one word repetition, less than 
one phase repetition, about 10 hesitations, between 
3 and 6 conspicuous pauses, no discontinuations, etc. 
The average verbal output was between 55 and 60 
words per minute, with a break in fluency every 5 to 
54 words. Stutterers were found to be defective 
only in Ne. ge and syllable and word repeti- 
tions. uency and verbal output were found to be 
unique psychological abilities, which were not related 
to each other or to chronological age, mental age, 
intelligence, etc.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3227. White, W. Psychology in living. New 
York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. xviii + 333. $2.50.— 
Successful living requires that we be effective in our 
social relations, adept at getting along with others, 
and able to influence others wisely and to manage 
our own lives efficiently. Part I discusses the basic 
motivations of man, the ways in which they operate, 
and how they may be influenced. Part II deals with 
individual mental hygiene. It is felt that the need 
of a sense of personal worth is fundamental, and this 
is emphasized in the discussion—G. 5S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

3228. Yule,G. U. The statistical study of lite 
vocabulary. Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. x +306. 25s.—-Fre- 
quency distributions have: been compiled for the 
nouns used by various authors. This distribution, 
of course, varies greatly between different authors. 
Thus Yule is able to show that De imitatione Christ 
might have been written by Thomas 4 Kempis, 
whose vocabulary was very similar to the author of 
that work, but it could not have been written by 
Gerson, to whom it has sometimes been attributed, 
because his vocabulary was very different. This 
frequency distribution varies to some extent for the 
same author according to the size of the sample 
from which it is calculated. After a discussion of 
sampling methods, Yule shows that a sample of 
about 10,000 words should be used for trustworthy 
results. He also discusses the fact that the ability 
to recognize words depends largely on how well-read 
a man may be, and it is thus somewhat similar for 
those of similar education. But the ability to recall 
and use words depends on individual verbal memory 
and intelligence and thus may vary greatly between 
individuals of the same type of education.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

[See also abstracts 3008, 3026, 3075, 3122, 3124, 
3131, 3138, 3141, 3142, 3155, 3166, 3183, 3187, 
3188, 3193, 3233, 3247, 3317, 3319, 3320, 3323, 
3325, 3328, 3329, 3337, 3338, 3340. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


3229. Berg, I. A. A comparative study of forgery. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 232-238.—Forgers, 
totalling 135 cases, were compared with 480 cases 
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sentenced for various other offences to the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan. The forgery group 
was found to be older, to score higher on intelligence 
and grade placement tests, and to be more than 
twice as recidivistic as the control group.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

3230. Bogen, D. Juvenile delinquen and 
economictrend. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 178-184. 
—It has been generally assumed that juvenile 
delinquency rises in times of economic depressions 
and falls during periods of prosperity. This view is 
a generalization from the trend prevailing in adult 
crime. An analysis is reported of the data on 
juvenile delinquency in Los Angeles, where a strong 
tendency was found for juvenile delinquency to 
decrease during depression and to rise during pros- 
perity. It is proposed that the relaxation of parental 
page and the tendency to family disorganization 

uring prosperity are of main importance.—S. E£. 
Asch 

3231. Caldwell, R. G. The deterrent influence 
of corporal punishment upon prisoners who have 
been whipped. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 171-177. 
—tThe laws of Delaware continue to prescribe public 
whippings as punishment for a large number of 
crimes. A comparison was made of the records of 
prisoners in one county who had been whipped with 
a group committing similar crimes but not punished 
by whipping. The records extended over the years 
1920-1939. Whipped prisoners were again con- 
victed of crimes with a somewhat greater frequency 
than unwhipped prisoners. A large number of 
whipped prisoners were again convicted of major 
offenses. It is concluded that the practice of whip- 
ping is based on a false philosophy of punishment.— 
S. Asch (Brooklyn). 

3232. East, W.N. The state, the criminal, and the 
psychiatrist. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1943, 37, 11-20. 


3233. Elliott, M.A. Crime and the frontier mores. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1944, 9, 185-192.—The thesis is 
offered that many of the characteristics of lawless- 
ness and crime in America bear a significant relation 
to the conditions of earlier frontier life. A detailed 
examination is made of the backgrounds of lynch 
law, of the establishment of political corruption as 
part of American folkways, and of the legitimate 
status of the early smuggling and contraband trade. 
These are held to explain public tolerance of certain 
forms of lawlessness and crime, such as the practices 
of corrupt politicians and of the “robber barons.”— 
S. E. Asch (Brooklyn). 


3234. Osipov, V. P. Malingering; the simula- 
tion of psychosis. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1944, 8, 
39-42. Also Neuropat. Psikhiat., 1943, 12, 3-10.— 
The most important methods of discovering malin- 
gering and the evaluation of various symptoms are 
discussed. A good objective history plus keen 

wers of observation is essential in its detection. 

e whole clinical picture rather than the individual 
symptoms must be evaluated, since malingerers tend 
to portray an episode rather than a disease. The 
psychiatrist must consider the setting in which 
malingering begins, the time of onset, the course and 
development of the supposed psychosis, the nature 
of the symptoms and their consistency, and the 
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behavior of the malingerer after the case is settled.— 
W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


[See also abstracts 3156, 3175, 3201, 3279, 3333. ] 
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3235. Ayers, A. W. Personality considerations in 
collective bargaining. /. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 
144-153.—A major lack of misunderstanding, and 
possibly the only significant misunderstanding be- 
tween the respective parties in collective bargaining, 
arises from the failure to comprehend the personality 
pattern of the other. An analysis is then made of the 
personality of the working man, the personality of 
the manager, and the personality of the third party 
in collective bargaining. Seven points which are 
ar 28 considered to be good bargaining practices, 

beled collective bargaining hygiene, conclude the 
article.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


3236. Benge, E. J. How to learn what workers 
think of job and boss. Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 1944, 
102, No. 5, 101-104.—An unsigned four-page ques- 
tionnaire, called an opinion ballot, is described that 
was developed to obtain first-hand information for 
management regarding employee attitude toward 
job, immediate boss, and company. The scoring 
technique is explained, and a self-rating chart is 
appended to enable the reader to check his own atti- 
tude toward his job, boss, and company against 
provided standards.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

3237. Berger, C. I. Stroke-width, form and 
horizontal spacing of numerals as determinants of 
the threshold of recognition. J. appl. Psychol., 1944, 
28, 208-231.—In general, this study is concerned 
with improving legibility of traffic signs, giving 
special attention to motor vehicle license plates: 
“it can be said that the experiments described in this 
treatise lead to the construction of 9 different num- 
bers: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 0 (the 9 being equal to 
the 6 reversed), white on black background for day 
vision and luminous on a black background for 
night vision.’’"—H. Hill (Indiana). 

3238. Bostwick,S.E. The principle of basic ele- 
ment standards applied to job evaluation. Advanc. 
Management, 1944, 9, 82-87.—This method of job 
evaluation was aes in an aircraft company to 
overcome the difficulties inherent in the factor 
method in evaluating jobs that are combinations of 
jobs or that change frequently. The basic operations 
(elements) are evaluated in terms of 11 factors, and 
the point value of each operation is assigned a labor 
grade. The value of a job that combines a number 
of operations is. gained by totaling (a) the highest 
points required by any operation in factors: oe 
tion, initiative, and responsibility for the work and 
safety of others, for equipment or process, and for 
material or product; e the average points required 
by all operations in factors: working experience and 


_ physical, visual, and hazard demands; and (c) the 


sum of experience in time required by all operations. 
Each separate element is assigned a labor grade, and 
job grading changes as job elements change.—H. 
Moore (Stevenson & Kellogg, Toronto). 


3239. Carter, E. F. Management’s 


responsibility 
for good industrial relations. Advanc. Management, 
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1944, 9, 79-81.—Management should formulate, 
release, and effect a company philosophy that gives 
proper weight to the human equation, should co- 
ordinate responsibility and authority, should es- 
tablish a good environment and wholesome working 
conditions, and should take an unselfish interest 
in subordinates.—H. Moore (Stevenson & Kellogg, 
Toronto). 

3240. Casety, M. Z. An index of or 
Occupations, 1944, 22, 477-483.—Through a study 
of factors considered important by personnel direc- 
tors, an 11-point rating scale has been developed to 
predict changes of employability. A validity coeffi- 
cient of .72 + .02 was obtained between ratings and 
number of months employed for a random sample of 
206 workers. The factors rated are age, experience, 
unemployment record, nationality, dependency, race, 
religion, citizenship, physical defects, previous wages, 
prison record, method of terminating previous job, 
sex, personality factors, and home conditions.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3241. Chant, S. N. F. Career a for R.C.A.F. 
personnel. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 17-18. 
—In January, 1944, the R.C.A.F. began training 
rsonnel counselors to aid service men and women 
in their thinking about and preparation for vocational 
adjustment after demobilization. In the evaluation 
of the individual’s potentialities, test scores and 
service records will available; they will be in- 
terpreted in terms of vocational patternings already 
found in the analysis of 25,000 cases. Data on 
Canadian job possibilities have been prepared, as 
well as information concerning vocational preparation 
available in the service —F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


3242. Chappell, M. N., & Hooper, C. E. Radio 
audience measurement. New York: Stephen Daye, 
1944. Pp. xvi + 246. $3.50.—The authors analyze 
the several audience measurement techniques in the 
light of six criterion questions which relate to 
validity, consistency, applicability to all broadcasts 
and all populations, adequacy of sampling, and 
reliability of measures obtained. The limitations 
of the otherwise satisfactory telephone coincidental 
method are failure to tap non-telephone populations, 
to measure programs broadcast between 10:30 P.m. 
and 8:00 p.m., and to lend itself to breakdown ac- 
cording to population subdivisions. The less com- 
monly used day-part recall, immediate recall, and 
printed roster methods can be depended upon to 
yield data on the relative proportion of listeners in 
each subgroup of a stratified sample but can be 
questioned because of the effects of indeterminate 
memory variables and an inconstant population- 
base on the results obtained. Although the me- 
chanical recorder provides a measure of flow of 
tuning, further interpretation involves questionable 
assumptions about the relation between set-opera- 
tion and audience attention and preferences. An- 
other fixed sample method, listener panels, while 
promising, suffers from the limitations of the mem- 
ory methods. Effective measurements may be ob- 
tained by combining the coincidental telephone 
method with some other which will compensate for 
its defects. A glossary of radio terms and 40 charts 
illustrating findings are included in the book.—M. 
R. Sheehan (Hunter). 
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3243. Dedrick, F. R. Ready for disabled veter- 
ans. Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 1944, 102, No. 3, 100- 
102.—A table is presented relating handicaps to 
jobs, and case histories are given to illustrate how 
one company has already made use of handicapped 
ee ati E. Zerga (War Manpower Commis- 
sion). 

3244. Dorting, E. E. ting for safety. Illus. 
Engng, N. Y., 1943, 38, 421-432.—Lighting condi- 
tions existing at the time and place of most frequent 
subway accidents were investigated, particularly 
from the standpoint of the observational habits of 
accident-prone individuals. Suggestions are made 
regarding redistributions of lighting patterns in the 
interest of accident prevention—G. W. Knox 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3245. Graves, J. T. The employee counselor. 
Occupations, 1944, 22, 495-497.—The personality 
traits of the employee counselor include integrity, 
vitality, judgment, health, industriousness, high 
personal standards, adaptability, training, and 
experience.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3246. Henderson, B. M., & Burke, M. M. Psy- 
chiatric social work in Massachusetts induction 
stations. News- Lett. Amer. Ass. psychiat. Soc. Wkrs, 
1944, 13, 93-97.—Under a new plan, a Records 
Clearance Division, housed in the induction station 
and staffed partly by military personnel, furnishes 
the State Medical Officer of Selective Service with a 
social history of each inductee before the man ap- 
pears before the examining psychiatrist at the induc- 
tion station. The Division gathers its history record 
from community agencies and employs psychiatric 
social workers to review and evaluate it. Conse- 
quently the psychiatrist knows something about a 
man before he interviews him. Record information 
is kept in a closed file and is never exposed to the 
registrant, to the local board, or to any other agency. 
The program has been so efficient that the social 
workers have, at the request of the First Service 
Command, set up a new program, Information and 
Counselling Service, whose aim is to help both 
accepted and rejected men with their persona! prob- 
lems. A similar service is being set up in other New 
England induction centers.—S. B. Williams (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


3247. Kornhauser, A. Psychological studies of 
employee attitudes. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 
127-143.—This article is a critical appraisal of the 
typical employee-attitude studies made by psychol- 
ogists. The kinds of studies which have been con- 
ducted are described, the procedures are criticized, 
and suggestions and cautions regarding further work 
are offered. Among the weaknesses in these studies 
have been inadequate techniques, a tendency to over- 
generalize the conclusions, and faulty interpretation 
of the evidence of the relative importance of factors. 
The specific morale situation of a company can be 
understood only as it is seen against the whole back- 
ground of modern industrial developments and cur- 
rent social disorganization. What psychologists 
must contribute ‘“‘are broad and basic psychodynamic 
formulations which can enlarge the understanding of 
social students and can help guide the interpretations 
of all investigators who seek solutions to the prob- 
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lems in intricate reality."—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


3248. Lawshe, C. H., Jr. Training operative 
mnel. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 154-159.— 
raining operative personnel consists of four funda- 
mental avenues of attack: the identification of 
training needs, job analysis and the organization of 
content, the selection of trainees, and the evaluation 
of the program once it is in progress. A sampling of 
approaches that have been employed in these four 
areas is presented. The psychologist can contribute 
to the effective operation of the training program 
through his knowledge of the learning process and 
his experience in measurement.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


3249. Lawshe, C. H., Jr., & Satter,G. A. Studies 
in job evaluatioa. I. Factor analyses of point ratings 
for hourly-paid jobs in three ind plants. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 189-198.—“‘Job evaluation, 
the general subject of these papers, is that area of 
job analysis which has as its function the establish- 
ment of equitable wage and salary rates of a non- 
incentive character.’’ To this end job rating data 
were gathered from three-plants according to a modi- 
fied NEMA system. The Thurstone factor analysis 
technique was applied to the data and rotation ac- 
complished by means of Peters and VanVoorhis’ 
procedure. Although “skill demands” was found 
to be a common factor comprising the bulk of the 
total point rating, ‘job characteristics” and ‘‘atten- 
tion demands”’ added materially to variations. The 
authors conclude that the scale may not yield results 
intended by the makers of the scale and that a scale 
should take into consideration the nature of the 
specific plant.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3250. Lawshe, C. H., & Tiffin, J. How tests can 
strengthen the ing program. Fact. Mgmt Main- 
ten., 1944, 102, No. 3, 119-121.—The authors discuss 
the use of psychological tests in industry in relation 
to three questions: “‘(1) Who should be trained? 
(2) Where should training begin? (3) Has the train- 
ing been adequate?” Statietics and figures are 
presented in answering these questions, and the 
authors emphasize the fact that tests should be 
thought of as employee allocation instruments and 
not as selection instruments.—J. E. Zerga (War 
Manpower Commission). 


3251. Lewinski, R. J. Illiteracy. Nav. med. 
Bull., Wash., 1944, 42, 150-154.—An analysis is 
made of 100 recruits at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training School who were discharged because of 
illiteracy. Age range was 17—46 years with an aver- 
age of 20 years. The average left school at 14.5 years 
of age and from the 5th grade. An occupational 
analysis showed the following results: common labor, 
46; skilled labor, 2; farming, 42; and miscellaneous, 
10. Intelligence tests gave the following results: 
normal, 2 (91-110 IQ); dull-normal, 21 (80-90 
1Q); and borderline, 77 (66-79 IQ). Since most 
borderlines in the general population are literate, 
causative factors other than intelligence were con- 
sidered. The following conditions were found to be 
the most frequent contributing causes: lack of 
initiative, psychiatric disabilities, and social, scho- 
lastic, and occupational maladjustments.—G. W. 
Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
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3252. Louttit, C. M. A study of 400 psychologists 
commissioned in the U. S. Naval Reserve. Psychol. 
Bull., 1944, 41, 253-257.—This study analyzes the 

ualifications of over 400 psychologists commis- 
sioned in the U. S. Naval Reserve. The results are 

presented in terms of civilian occupation, member- 
Ship (APA, AAAP), classification in the Naval 
Reserve, and rank and duties. The results indicate 
that in the majority of cases professional training is 
being utilized directly in closely related fields.—S. 
Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3253. Manson, G. E., & Freeman, G. L. A 
technique for evaluating assembled evidence of 
potential leadership ability. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1944, 4, 21-33.—The procedure for selection of a 
group of 10 students for specialization in executive 
training is discussed under the following headings: 
job analysis, sampling procedure, rating assembled 
evidence, personal interview, and evaluation of 
method. Screening was accomplished by repetitive 
ratings of data and culminated with interviews. 
Follow-up of selectees and rejects indicated success 
in selection.— L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 


3254. Mason, L. N. Employing “the halt, the 
lame, and the blind.” Tex. Person. Rev., 1943, 2, 
No. 3, 7-8.—The clinical procedures are described 
which should be used in determining the employ- 
ability of handicapped workers. The results from 
an investigation of the medical history, accident 
liability due to the handicap, and background and 
attitudes must be favorable.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


3255. McMurry, R. N. Psychological problems of 
industrial supervision. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 
175-181.—The orphan of industry is the average 
foreman, supervisor, or department head. As a 
result of poor selection, insufficient training, and 
a lack of consideration for his problems by manage- 
ment, the foreman or supervisor in industry is 
frequently deficient in two important respects: in 
the basic qualification necessary to handle his job 
and in the state of his morale. The sources of super- 
visory difficulties and the qualifications for a good 
supervisor are discussed. The author concludes that, 
if management wants to have supervisors feel they 
are a part of management and to forestall unioniza- 
tion, it must select supervisors more carefully, train 
them adequately, and give greater consideration to 
their dissatisfactions than is done at present.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


3256. Murray, J. M. Some special aspects of 
psychotherapy in the Army Air Forces. Psychosom. 
Med., 1944, 6, 119-122.—The low incidence of 
neurotic breakdowns in any service unit is due to 
the quality of leadership. Without battle condi- 
tioning, any man who does not develop anxiety 
- the battle situation’should be suspect of an under- 

ng psychopathy. Air crews display anxiety not 
fe uring combat but before and after and particularly 
during the briefing period. In combat areas the 
rapidly mature physically to a marked degree, wit 
characterological changes indicating a regression to 
early adolescent homosexual aggression. In periods 
of inactivity they develop irritability very quickly 
and often become extremely self-accusatory. When 
these men return to civilian life, the protective 
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mechanisms which were developed under the strain 
of routine combat duties and which were useful 
within that focus will create a lifetime neurosis 
through displacement and condensation on to the 
marital situation, with a regression to sadistic rivalry 
transferred to the children. Preventive psychiatry 
has an important function to perform in this field.—- 
P. S. de Q. Cabot an Drug, Inc.). 


3257. Onarheim, I. Exit interviews help us 
check personnel po cies. Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 
1944, 102, No. fa 121-122.—The exit interview 
saves desirable employees, enables the company to 
check constantly on its employment, placement, 
training, wage, and other policies, discovers reasons 
for excessive quits in individual departments, and 
checks the effectiveness of grievance handling pro- 
cedures.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


3258. Rees, J. R. A brief impression of British 
military psychiatry. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1944, 8, 
29-35.—A consulting psychiatrist summarizes some 
aspects of 4 years’ experience in the British army. 
30% of the total manpower wastage in Great Britain 
is attributed to psychiatric illnesses. Battle neurosis 
accounts for 10-15% of all casualties. In Tunisia 
and Italy, when active treatment was given near 
the front line, 60% or more of these men were 
returned to full combat duty. The shortage of 
manpower led to the devising of many methods of 
using men who could only be of limited service. 
Psychotics can be kept in military hospitals for 6 
or 9 months if they are responding to treatment. 
Only 5% have had to be certified on discharge from 
the army. The defective or dull have given excel- 
lent service in the unarmed Pioneer Corps. Many 
thousands of the chronic psychoneurotic group have 
been assigned to special jobs in the armed services, 
and some 50% of these have performed efficiently 
without breakdown. The proper selection of men 
for the armed services and for Officer Cadet Train- 
ing Units increases general efficiency and is pre- 
ventive medicine of a high order. Good morale, 
good leadership, and good discipline sharply reduce 
the tendency to breakdown under battle stress. 
The Eighth Army is cited as a conspicuous example. 
—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


3259. Reynolds, B. C. Personal service in the 
National Maritime Union. News-Lett. Amer. Ass. 

sychiat. Soc. Wkrs, 1944, 13, 99-102.—Established 
in 1941, the Personal Service Department of the 
NMU has grown to thirteen workers and two stu- 
dents in training. Although members of this union 
have one of the most dangerous and nerve-racking 
jobs in the war, they are inclined to regard acceptance 
of medical and psychological help as an admission of 
weakness. Their disinclination is gradually reced- 
ing.—S. B. Williams (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


3260. Rohrer, P. L, Upgrading and deskilling. 
Tex. Person. Rev., 1944, 3, No. 1, 5-8.—Many em- 
ployees are working at jobs below the level of their 
abilities or have skills in addition to those being used 
in their present jobs, but these skills are unknown 
to management. In converting from one job to 
another, many employees cannot quickly master the 
new skill, although they can very efficiently perform 
a part of the skill. It is concluded that manpower 
must be thoroughly analyzed by aptitude and fitness 
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tests, and these skills should be inventoried and 
individuals upgraded or relocated by a careful 
study of abilities and skills required by 
the job.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3261. Ryan, B., & Merton, R. K. The value of 
high-school scholarship on the labor market. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1944, 17, 524—534.—Examination of the 
school records and employment history during the 
a year after gratluation of about 20,000 Boston 

oa. -school graduates did not reveal a consistent 

tion between school grades and occupational 
achievements. Among boys, fewer of the average 
and inferior students eens employment, but these 
students had more regular employment than. the 
better students. Both the superior and inferior 
scholars had higher weekly earnings than the average 
ones. Among the girls there was a positive relation- 
ship between marks and each measure of employment 
advantage.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

3262. ent, H. L. Education before war. 
Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1944, 42, 133-136.—Job 
analysis, time study, and related efficiency methods 
have been effective in industry because of extensive 

vious research. The Navy training program has 
end handicapped by a less extensive research back- 
ground. It is urged that Navy training methods be 
continued with emphasis on research after the war 
just as thoroughly as research will be continued 
aoemes improvements of physical equipment.— 
. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3263. Staff, Psychological Branch, Office Air 
Surgeon. Research program on ne tests 
in the Army Air Forces. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
307-321.—The research activities are reported of 
Psychological Research Unit (PRU) No. 2, San 
Antonio Aviation Cadet Center, San Antonio, 
Texas, and of the Department of Psychology, Re- 
search Section, School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas. The organization and personnel 
of both of these units are described, and a list of 
personnel (officer and enlisted) of PRU No. 2 is 
given. The approach to the problems of research is 
discussed, and a description is presented of the major 
tests that have been developed or modified and sub- 
jected to validation. A separate section is concerned 
with the development of special techniques for mass 
psychomotor testing. —S. Ross (U.S. Naval Reserve). 

3264. Stieglitz, E. J. Senescence and industrial 
efficiency. I. The general problem. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 
1944, 58, 410-414.—“‘Business has but two alterna- 
tives: either to find and apply ways of employing 
older individuals in occupations and under conditions 
suitable to their peculiar capacities so that they may 
continue to earn their way, or to contribute more 
and more heavily toward payment of the mounting 
bill for their support, either directly as pensions, or 
indirectly and more expensively through heavier 
and heavier taxation for a ‘security’ program already 
known to be actuarially insecure.”"—EZ. Girden 
(Brooklyn). 

3265. Sti , E. J. Senescence and industrial 
efficiency. Il. Specific problems. Sci. Mon., N. Y., 
1944, 59, 9-15.—*‘ Personnel executives are concerned 
with developing policiesin connection with certain spe- 
cificaspects of employment ofolderindividuals. These 
include the problems of selection of new employees, 
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the question of accident hazards in relation to age, the 
complex field of placement, the emotional hazard of 
senescence as seen industrially, and last, though by 
no means least, the critical problem of key person- 
nel.” (See 18: 3264.)—E. Girden (Brooklyn). 

3266. Viteles, M. S. Postlude: the past and fu- 
ture of industrial psychology. J. consult. Psychol., 
1944, 8, 182—185.—The most significant development 
in industrial psychology during the past decade has 
been the growing concern of industrial psychologists 
with the sentiments, feelings, and attitude of work- 
ers, supervisors, and managers and with the inter- 
play of people in the social organizations of the 
industrial enterprise. Comments are made on the 
articles appearing in previous and current issues of 
the Journal. The author is optimistic with respect 
to the future of industrial psychology and suggests 
that more attention be paid to the training provided 
in universities for students in psychology who wish 
to serve industry.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

3267. Ward, N. A., & others. Employee analysis 
through merit rating. Tex. Person. Rev., 1944, 3, 
No. 1, 14-18.—The development of a rating scale 
is described which effectively and reliably measures 
job performance, attitudes, adaptability, judgment, 
and other personal qualities.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

3268. Wulfeck, W. H. research—circum- 
stantial evidence or proof? Print. Ink, 1944, 10, 
34-38.—Copy testing, or copy research, is widely 
used by advertisers and agencies for attempting to 
evaluate the effectiveness of specific advertisements 
either before or after they have appeared. Two 
methods are commonly used: (a) the consumer jury 
test for premeasuring the relative interest power of 
individual advertisements in the group being tested 
and (6) the aided recali method for measuring the 
percentage of readers of a given magazine or news- 
paper who remember having seen and read specific 
advertisements. Both methods make use of popula- 
tion sampling techniques. There are frequent mis- 
interpretations in the evaluation of data secured by 
these methods. Twelve hidden or unacknowledged 
assumptions which influence results are discussed.— 
J. Pasmantier (New York City). 

3269. Wyder, C. G. Noise in industry: a primer 
of cause, effect, and cure. Fact. Mgmt Mainien., 
1944, 102, No. 5, 138-156.—The author discusses 
industrial noise from the standpoint of its psycho- 
logical effect on employees, production, absenteeism, 
and labor turnover and describes the various tech- 
niques applicable in reducing and controlling noise 
at Y source.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commis- 
sion). 

3270. Zerga, J. E. The deve ent and use of 
apparatus tests in industry. : appl. Psychol., 
1944, 28, 199-202.—Industrial aptitude tests utiliz- 
ing apparatus are reviewed. ent trends are 
indicated as well as several reasons for the low valid- 
ity of employment tests. Nonrepetitive, highly 
skilled jobs require batteries or complex tests for 
evaluative measures as against simple, manipulative 
tests for unskilled repetitive jobs. A bibliography of 
47 items is appended.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


(See also abstracts 3061, 3104, 3110, 3114, 3172, 
3175, 3293, 3302, 3309. } 
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3271. Adams, W. M. Prediction of scholastic 
success in colleges of law: Il. An investigation of 
pre-law grades and other indices of law school 
aptitude. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1944, 4, 13-19.— 
Further data on the Iowa Legal Aptitude Test are 
presented (see 18: 2520). Correlation of test scores 
and first-year law achievement ranged from .48 
through .76. Pre-law grade-point averages were next 
best predictors. The best combination of scores on 
test and pre-law grades yielded multiple r of .77. 
Further areas of study for improving prediction are 
suggested.— L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 

3272. Andrews, A. E. A statistical study of 
women mathematicians in six editions of “American 
men of science.” J. educ. Sociol., 1944, 17, 543-550. 
—The examination of data covering six dates be- 
tween 1906 and 1938 shows an increasing number of 
women mathematicians listed, and until 1933, a 
growing ratio of women to men. The average age 
of attaining a Ph.D. degree is 31 years and of attain- 
ing recognition, 41 years. Chicago, Columbia, and 
Cornell rank highest among universities in granting 
graduate degrees to women.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 

3273. Barker, M. A guidance problem for school 
and home. (Film.) New York: Guidance Labora- 
tory, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
2 reels. 16mm. Sound. $75.00. 

3274. Barr, A.S. The measurement and predic- 
tion of teaching efficiency. Rev. educ. Res., 1943, 13, 
218-223.—Published reports on measurement and 
prediction of teaching success are reviewed. The 
author deals with approaches to measurement and 
prediction of teaching efficiency, pupil evaluation, 
and new developments in this area—G. McHugh 
(Barnard). 

3275. Barry, C. M. Kuder Preference Record 
norms, based on measurements made on high school 
seniors. Occupations, 1944, 22, 487-488.—Separate 
sex norms of the Kuder Preference Record were ob- 
tained from 1,500 high school seniors in 50 high 
schools.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3276. Bates, J., Wallace, M., & Henderson, M. T. 
A statistical study of four mechanical ability tests. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1943, 50, 299-301.—Fifty 
students at Grinnell College, 25 men and 25 women, 
took the revised Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test, Series AA, a test designed to measure mechan- 
ical aptitude, the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 
and the O’Connor Wiggly Block. The men excelled 
primarily on the spatial relations test and mechanical 
aptitude. No large sex differences existed on the 
other tests. The scores for women on the aptitude 
test and the paper form board varied only slightly 
from the mean. Intercorrelations ranged from 
—.01 to .52. No correlation was sufficiently high 
to predict one score from any of the other scores; 
yet several were high enough to suggest that the 
tests were measuring similar abilities —B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

3277. Berdie, R. F. The prediction of coll 
achievement and satisfaction. J. appl. Psychol., 
rediction has 


ievement and 


1944, 28, 239-245.—College level 
usually centered around academic 
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has chiefly used test scores of these areas for prog- 
nostication. However, the students who sought 
counseling at the University of Minnesota Testing 
Bureau wished to choose occupations in which their 
interests and abilities would be combined. Taking 
the above event as an indication that student inter- 
ests might be partially responsible for predicticn 
failure, a curriculum satisfaction questionnaire was 
a to students of the Institute of Technology, 
innesota University. Analysis of the data indi- 
cates that, although satisfaction is related to aca- 
demic achievement, the results of this study do not 
demonstrate that interest will or will not predict 
curriculum satisfaction.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3278. Bragonier, W. H. The use of the standard 
a regression coefficient in constructing general 

tany achievement tests. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 
1942, 49, 453-460.—This paper deals with the 
[shew of grades of botany students at the Iowa 

tate College from scores on a pretest in botany 
and scores on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination. Detailed analysis was 
made of the items of the pretest. It was concluded 
that doubling the aptitude test score and adding the 
product to the pretest score will probably result in a 
valid master score for predicting achievement in 
botany, but that there is little increase in predictive 
value over that from the aptitude test alone.—B. 
Wellman (Iowa). 


3279. Campbell, A. E. [Dir.] Report of the 
director for the period 1 January-31 December 1943. 
Educ. Res. Ser., N. Z. Coun. Educ., 1943, No. 9, 
8-15.—Among the inquiries in progress are the 
following: a study of a Maori community; children 
of high intelligence; juvenile delinquency; the educa- 
tion of backward children; vocational guidance, 
training, and placement of Maori youth; and a 
standardization of the Metropolitan Readiness tests. 
—A. B. Hunter (Brown). 


3280. Carter, H. D. The development of interest 
in vocations. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 
255-276.—“The basic structure of the modern 
vocational interest inventories depends upon the 
existence of differences in interests among occupa- 
tional groups.”” The scientific measurement of the 
development of a vocational interest has revealed 
little about the effects of physiological maturing 
or the effects of social class upon such interests. 
Influencing the development of vocational interests 
are intelligence, age, and various environmental 
factors, the results of all of which have to be evalu- 
ated. The interest inventory is superior to other 
methods of approach for predicting vocational 
satisfaction. Recent research has shown “that the 
vocational interests of high school boys and girls 
as measured by the Strong blanks are almost but 
not quite as stable over a period of years as are the 
interests of college men.’’ The writer presents eight 
interest profiles with corresponding interpretations 
illustrating some of the principal characteristics of 
interest patterns based on repeated tests. Bibliog- 
raphy of 99 titles—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, 
Inc.). 

3281. Center, S. S. Causes of reading retarda- 
tion. Optom. Wkly, 1944, 35, 457-458.—Analysis 
of the causes of reading retardation must be based 
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on a testing program which should include general 

intelligence tests, eye tests, and at least two reading 

graphs, as well as standardized reading, vocabulary, 

ous tests—D. J. Shaad City, 
ans 


3282. Davenport, K. An investigation into 
rating of certain teaching practices. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1944, No. 49. Pp. 61.—A scale, 
How Teachers Teach, was constructed by rewordin 
items taken from Kelly and Perkins’ How I Teach 
and administered to a senior high school population 
of 1,250 pupils taught by 51 teachers. Comparison 
was made between the teachers’ own scores on How 
I Teach and the pupils’ ratings of those same teach- 
ers. An interrelationship was found between teach- 
ers’ scores on How I Teach, pupil rating of teachers 
on How Teachers Teach, and pupil ranking of 
teachers according to liking for the teacher. Sex 
differences in rating and ranking, as well as age and 
on differences in rating, were also shown.— N. H. 

ronko (Indiana). 


3283. Eaton, M.T. A survey of the achievement 
in arithmetic of 11,348 6th grade pupils in 486 
schools in Indiana. Bull. Sch. Educ. Ind. Univ., 
1944, 20, No. 2. Pp. 66.—The Stanford Intermedi- 
ate Arithmetic Test, Form DM, was administered by 
classroom teachers. For each of the 486 schools, 
number of pupils, mean scores, grade equivalents, 
deviations from the norm, and distributions of 
scores about the average are given. Results are also 
tabulated in terms of 12 factors in relation to average 
equated scores and corresponding grade equivalents: 
types of schools, distribution of ages, months in 
school year, size of class, time spent daily in arith- 
metic study, etc. Among the conclusions reached 
are the following: wide individual differences are 
present within and between classroom groups, 
township and special schools average higher than 
city schools, and younger average higher than older 
pupils. Bibliography of 95 titles—D. T. Herman 
(Indiana). 

3284. Evenden, E.S. [Chm.] Teachers for our 
times; a statement of purposes by the Commission 
on Teacher Education. Washington, D. C.: Am- 
erican Council on Education, 1944. Pp. xix + 176. 
$2.00.—This report deals with the social significance 
of teacher education including qualities requisite for 
instructors. Among such are emotional health, 
rational behavior, understanding of the child’s 
personality and social needs as related to his drives 
and interests; scientific knowledge of individual 
differences, of human development and of the learn- 
ing process; and skill in stimulating the imagination, 
in mediating knowledge, and in promoting critical 
thinking. he necessity for continuous experi- 
mentation and evaluation in teacher education is 
gama E. Bird (R. I. College of Educa- 
tion 

3285. Foust, J. W., & Schorling, R. Foust-Schor- 
ling test of functional in mathematics. 
Forms A and B. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1942. (Manual, 1944.) 25 copies, $1.25; specimen 
set, $0.15.—The test has been constructed on the 
basis of experimental tryout and has been newly 
standardized on a comprehensive national popula- 
tion to meet the need for a “scientific measure of the 
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power to deal with mathematical relationships inde- 
pendent of computational facility. ... The ma- 
terial of the test is built around the unifying principle 
which is the very essence of all mathematics—the 
idea of relationship or dependence which is desig- 
nated as the ‘function concept.’” Both forms of the 
test are approximately comparable in difficulty and 
are suitable for high school and college. Each is 
composed of 17 true-false items and 63 completion 
items. Answer spaces are arranged at the margin of 
each page. National percentile norms are presented 
for grades 9-12 inclusive. Reliability coefficients 
based on the Kuder-Richardson formula range from 
-819 to .880 for the different grades on the two forms. 
—L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3286. Garrett, W.S. The Ohio State Psycholog- 
ical Examination; an instrument for predicting suc- 
cess in college. Occupations, 1944, 22, 489-495.— 
The four-year high school grade point average is the 
best single predictor of college success, and the 
Ohio State Examination scores are second best. 
Although a combination of the two gives a slightly 
better prediction, the difference is so small that 
either measure may be used with almost equal 
validity.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3287. Gosnell, C. F. Obsolescence of books in 
college libraries. Coll. Res. Libr., 1944, 5, 115-125. 
—Analysis of the Shaw, Shaw Supplement, and 
Morhardt selected lists of books for college libraries 
shows an annual rate of obsolescence of titles “rapid 
at first but slower as the age of remaining titles 
increases.””"- Comparison of titles arranged by sub- 
ject matter with actual circulation at Hamilton Col- 
lege and with actual holdings of five libraries shows 
strong agreement with the lists “in relative ranks of 
the coefficients for each subject.” Implications for 
the retirement of obsolete titles in libraries are indi- 
cated.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

3288. Hendricks, B. C. Examination practice 
in general college chemistry: quality of questions. 
J. _- Educ., 1944, 21, 85-86.—See Educ. Abstr. 
9: 934. 


3289. Hibler, F. W., & Larsen, A. H. Problems 
of upperclass students in a teachers college. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1944, 28, 246-253.—Mooney’s Prob- 
lem Check List was used as a screening device in 
locating individuals with problems. Difficulties of 
freshmen were of a rather generalized nature: 
inability to study, low grades, and military service 
comprised the bulk of their problems. The upper- 
class students’ difficulties were more specific, e.g., 
lack of self-confidence, financial dependence, and 
failure to join class discussions. Circled test items 
proved most diagnostic of severe conflicts. The 
authors assert that serious cases are not discoverable 
through observation of typical patterns and con- 
clude that each student must be considered as a 
study in himself.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

3290. Hill, G. E. Teachers’ instructional difficul- 
ties—a review of research. J. educ. Res., 1944, 37, 
602-615.—Forty-seven studies of teachers’ instruc- 
tional difficulties are summarized, with tables of the 
difficulties most frequently and least frequently 
reported. Methods of research are outlined, but 
because of the varied nature of the studies conclu- 
sions cannot readily be drawn. The author finds 
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that, with few exceptions, studies of this problem 
depend excessively upon and lack 
adequate controls.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3291. Hope, M. A clinical experiment in reading. 
Cath. Schs J., 1944, 44, 180-181.—The various 
techniques employed in teaching reading to 10-year- 
old twins who were entirely unable to read are de- 
scribed.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3292. Houston, V. M., & Marzolf,S.S. Faculty 
use of the Problem Check List. J. higher Educ., 
1944, 15, 325-328.—Mooney’s Problem Check List 
(College Form) was given to 404 freshmen enterin 
Illinois State Normal University in the autumn o 
1942. Of the 11 categories into which the items of 
the list are grouped, students expressed concern 
regarding more items in “Adjustment to college 
work” than in any other. Fewest items were checked 
in the category “‘Morals and religion.” The results 
were studied by the Student Personnel Committee. 
Students in need of immediate help were identified, 
and each one was allowed to name a faculty member 
with whom he would like to discuss his problems. 
The completed check lists were filed in the regis- 
trar’s office, where they could be consulted by faculty 
members. A special faculty committee studied the 
material, and some of the results of their study led to 
significant changes in personnel procedures at the 
university.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3293. Kopel, D., & DeBoer, J. J. Reading prob- 
lems of pressing importance. Rev. educ. Res., 1943, 
13, 69-87.—This article reviews the national prob- 
lem of illiteracy and inadequate reading ability with 
respect to fitness for military duty. It also reviews 
the general area of education and remedial training 
in reading. Critical analyses of present approaches 
to all aspects of reading and remedial reading train- 
ing are offered, together with suggestions for re- 
search and improvement in techniques. Bibliog- 
raphy of 81 titles —G. McHugh (Barnard). 


3294. Kuder, G. F. Note on “Classification of 
items in interest inventories.” Occupations, 1944, 
22, 484-487.—The author points to “errors with 
respect to facts, assumptions, and implications” in 
a paper by Brewer (see 17: 2159), which compared 
the Strong and Kuder interest blanks. The errors 
are corrected and the proper assumptions indicated. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3295. Lapp, C. J. Conc physics des. 
Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 380-381.—Five 
physics aptitudes have been built into an experi- 
mental edition of a new test, which gives a correla- 
tion of .72 with the Mechanics Cooperative Test, 
Form A.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

3296. Lapp, C. J. The rating of physics teachers 
in the Pennsylvania summer e defense 

program. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 1942, 49, 
381.—Abstract. ah 

3297. Lapp, C. J. Some new light on the old 
problem of learning in physics. Proc. Ia Acad. Sci., 


1942, 49, 381.—Abstract. 

3298. McCandless, E. A study of educative 
methods used in the treatment of the feeble- 
minded. Train. Sch. Bull., 1944, 41, 22-29.— 
Methods of treatment of the feeble-minded are out- 


lined, from the Therapeutic Papyrus of Thebes, 
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1552 B.C., to present methods in training schools 
such as Elwyn and Vineland. The Hielfsschulen of 
Germany are described. Experimental evidence is 
accepted as proof that feeble-minded children learn 
as rapidly as normal children of the same mental 
age, the chief difference being the rate of growth. 
Another difference observed is the inability of the 
feeble-minded child to transfer parts of his learned 
behavior to new tasks as can the normal child. 
The advantages of training in a special class, in the 
regular sch ms and in the special school are outlined. 
—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 

3299. McGinnis, H. j: Prognostic value of high 
school grades. E. Carol. Teach. be Coll. Bull., 1943, 34, 
No. 4. Pp. 26.—According to this study, students 
who have a high grade average in high school are 
quite certain to carry college work successfully and 
are six times as likely to graduate from college as 
those with a very low grade average in high school.— 
(Courtesy J. educ. Res.). 

3300. Miles, J. R. An evaluative study of educa- 
tional recordings for classroom use. Absir. doct. 
Diss. Ohio St. Univ., 1942, No. 38. Pp. 10.— Abstract. 

3301. Northway, M. L., & Gerstein, R.A. First 
year students: a study of a species. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 23-25.—An analysis is pre- 
sented of 91 first-year students at the University of 
Toronto on the basis of questionnaires, self-descrip- 
tions, and interviews. After indicating the average 
trends, the writers point out the great individual 
differences: ‘“‘the University freshman does not exist 
as a homogeneous species."—F. W. Finger (Vir- 
ginia). 

3302. Nowotny, A. The philosophy of counseling 
and personnel work. Tex. Person. Rev., 1943, 2, 
No. 3, 20-23.—The author describes fundamentals 
of counseling basic to college counseling or industrial 
personnel work. A specific discussion is offered of 
techniques of counseling and interview management. 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3303. Pressey, S. L. Acceleration the hard way. 
J. educ. Res., 1944, 37, 561-570.—<Accelerated stu- 
dents at Ohio State University are compared both 
with those taking the usual time and with those 
taking a longer period for graduation. The three 
groups entered college at practically the same median 
age, and there was less difference in ability than 
would be expected. The accelerated group was 
superior in scholarship and in participation in extra- 
curricular activities—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3304. Schorling, R., Clark, J. R., & Potter, M. A. 
Hundred-problem arithmetic test; whole numbers, 
common fractions, decimal fractions, per cents. 
Forms V and W. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1938, 1942. (Manual, 1944.) 25 copies, $0.90; 
specimen set, $0.15.—First published in 1928, “this 
new, completely restandardized test of basic arith- 
metic skills is a revision of the earlier . . . Arith- 
metic Test. The content is similar to that of the 
earlier test except that the items have been revised 
and improved to make the new test somewhat less 
difficult and more discriminating and to bring it into 


alignment with the best current practice in arithme-, 


tic teaching.” Each form has 100 items arranged in 
five sections: addition (10 stoma subtraction (10 
items), multiplication (15 items), division (15 items), 
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and fractions, decimals, and per cents (SO items). 

The test is designed primarily for grades 7 to 12 

inclusive, but may also be used in grades 5 and 6. 
Reliability coefficients based on the Kuder-Richard- 

son formula range from .942 to .954 for the various 

pee on the two forms.—L. H. McCabe (Cam- 
ridge, Mass.). 

3305. Shortley, M. J. Vocational rehabilitation ; 
a public service for the disabled. Crippled Child, 
1944, 22, 8-10; 25.—This is a description of the 
Federal-State co-operative plan of vocational re- 
habilitation. Nine factors in rehabilitation are 
indicated: early location of person in need, medical 
diagnosis and prognosis, vocational diagnosis and 
counseling, medical and surgical treatment, physical 
and occupational therapy, vocational training, finan- 
cial assistance, placement, and follow-up.—G. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3306. Spache, G. One-eyed and two-eyed read- 

. J. educ. Res., 1944, 37, 616-618.—The reading 
of 23 children who had marked eye preference as 
shown by the Binocular Reading Test was tested by 
means of Gray’s Oral Check Tests for each eye and 
for both eyes. The best reading was done with the 
preferred eye, the next best with the other eye, and 
the poorest with both eyes. In 21 cases having 
better visual acuity in one eye than in the other, 
reading with the better eye and with both eyes was 
similar; reading with the poor eye was slower. In 
29 cases who differed significantly in the reading 
abilities of the separate eyes, it was found that read- 
ing with the better eye is very apt to be superior to 
that done with both eyes. Thus, ordinary two-eyed 
reading tests are likely to underestimate the poten- 
tial reading ability of some pupils—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

3307. Triggs, F. O. A further comparison of 
interest measurement by the Kuder Preference 
Record and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
men. J. educ. Res., 1944, 37, 538-544.—Correla- 
tions between Kuder Preference Record scales and 
the keys making up each occupational area on the 
Vocational Interest Blank are given, based on 166 
cases. The creative-scientific occupational area 
(Strong) has the highest correlation with the artistic 
scale (Kuder); the scientific area, with the mechanical 
scale; the subprofessional area, with the mechanical 
scale; the social service area, with the social service 
scale; the business detail area, with the computa- 
tional and clerical scales; the business contact area, 
with the persuasive scale; and the linguistic area, 
with the literary scale—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3308. Troyer, M. E., & Pace, C. R. Evaluation 
in teacher education. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. P- xii + 369. $3.00. 
—Evaluative problems are considered in all stages of 
the education of teachers, with special emphasis 
upon self-analysis under guidance. The topics 
treated include initial student selection, orientation 
and guidance, general and professional education, 
student teaching, follow-up studies, growth in 
service, and special in-service activities. A critical 
review of topics explains the purpose of evaluation, 
which, in order to attain its goal, must be so con- 
ducted that “confidence in the results is built up and 
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readiness to change is fostered.”—G. E. Bird (R. I. 
College of Education). 

3309. [Various.] Proceedings of the 9th annual 
guidance conference, Nov. 1943. Purdue Univ. 
Stud. higher Educ., 1944, 50. Pp. 80.—The follow- 
ing a were presented: K. Jones, Guidance for 
youth; P. Bauer, Survey of a guidance program of a 
secondary school; G. L. Fahey, Pre-inductive training 
implications for guidance; M. W. Richardson, The 
vocational significance of the soldier's army experience; 
Demobilization and readjustment of war workers and 
members of the Armed Forces (a discussion of prob- 
lems and plans of the Conference on Postwar 
Readjustment of Civilians and Military Personnel) ; 
L. A. Cook, A sociographic study of a 10th grade class 
and How society processes children; F. W. Reeves, 
The education and guidance of high school youth in 
non-industrial communities; and K. Lark-Horovitz, 
Science in the schools of tomorrow.—D. T. Herman 
(Indiana). 

3310. White, H. of examinations: a 
compromise. Social Educ., 1944, 8, 125-126.—See 
Educ. Abstr. 9: 935. 


3311. Williamson, E. G. Student activities—an 
integral part of student personnel work. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1944, 4, 3-12.—The background, 
aims, and problems of a recently established student 
activities bureau at the University of Minnesota are 
discussed.— L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 


3312. Wittenborn, J. R. Classes in remedial 
reading and study habits. J. educ. Res., 1944, 37, 
571-586.—The records of the entering freshman 
class at Yale University for the summer term, 1942, 
were examined, and those students for whom low 
achievement was predicted on the basis of aptitude 
scores and earlier academic records were invited 
to attend classes in remedial reading and efficient 
study methods. In these classes, about one-third 
of the time was spent on study methods and difficul- 
ties experienced by students in study, and two- 
thirds of the time was spent on improvement of 
reading skills, The methods employed are described 
in detail. There was a consistent tendency for 
students who attended the reading classes to im- 
prove in scholastic standing. Objective tests showed 
greater gain in rate than in comprehension. Work 
done with the class entering in February, 1943, is also 
described, and the author’s Directed Reading Out- 
line, which presents the nature of the skimming 
process in reading, is included—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 


[See also abstracts 3002, 3025, 3078, 3092, 3184, 
3241, 3253, 3261, 3270, 3314. } 


MENTAL TESTS 


3313. Foster, R. E. Tests de inteligencia en los 
sordomudos. (Intelligence tests for deaf-mutes.) 
Rev. Hig. Med. escol., 1943, 2, 100-111.—See Child 
Develpm. Abstr. 18: 181. 


3314. Springbett, B. M. A method of o 
critical scores from successive residues. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 28-30.—A method is 
described for setting up critical scores where a small 
battery of tests is used to predict success or failure 
and where “failure in the criterion task may result 
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from a very marked deficiency in any one of the 
measured abilities or from decreasing degrees of 
deficiency in an increasing number of abilities.” — 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3315. Sullivan, E. T., Clark, W. W., & Ti E. 
W. California test of mental maturity pre-primary 
series. Grades Kindergarten—1. ngeles: 
California Test Bureau, 1937. 25 copies, $1.40; 
specimen set, $0.25.—This is a diagnostic test of 
mental maturity, devised for use with children 4-7 
years of age. ch battery is preceded by tests of 
visual acuity, auditory acuity, and motor co-ordina- 
tion. The mental maturity test proper samples 
memory (immediate and delayed); maturity of 
apperceptive processes; spacial relationship; and 
the beginnings of mathematical and logical aspects 
of reasoning. Some tests are presented in both 
verbal and nonverbal form. The test results yield 
3 MA’s and 3 IQ’s—nonlanguage, language, and 
those characteristic of the familiar intelligence test. 
Split-half reliability (Spearman-Brown) for total 
mental factors, based on the scores of 573 pupils, is 
-938. Profile and record sheets accompany the test. 
— L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

3316. Sullivan, E. T., Clark, W. W., & Tiegs, E. 
W. California test of mental maturity—advanced 
series. Grades 9—adult. Los Angeles: California 
Test Bureau, 1942. 25 copies, $1.40; specimen set, 
$0.25.—Each battery of this diagnostic test of 
mental maturity is preceded by tests of visual acuity, 
auditory acuity, and motor co-ordination. The 
test proper samples memory, immediate and de- 
layed; spatial relationships—sensing right and left, 
manipulation of areas, foresight in spatial situations; 
reasoning—-opposites, similarities, analogies, number 
series, numerical quantity, and inference; and vocab- 
ulary. The test results yield 3 MA’s and 3 1Q’s— 
nonlanguage, language, and those characteristic of 
the usual intelligence test. Split-half reliability 
(Spearman-Brown) ranges from .920 to .970 for 
the different grades on the total mental factors 
scores.— L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 
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3317. Beron, L. Fathers as clients of a child 
guidance clinic. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 
14, 351-366.—Of 25 fathers studied at the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, 23 brought sons to the 
clinic. Aggressive behavior was the usual complaint. 
Twenty fathers tended toward inadequacy, inse- 
curity, and passivity. The majority were struggling 
against their passivity. Most of their wives were 
cool, domineering, or depreciating toward both the 
fathers and the children. About 550 of the fathers 
were difficult to work with in treatment.—M. R. 
Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3318. Blatz, W. E.- Understan the young 
child. New York: Morrow, 1944. p. x + 278. 
$2.50.—This elementary textbook on child psychol- 
ogy was written for use by students in training for 
teaching in wartime emergency nursery schools in 
oo and England—F. L. Goodenough (Minne- 
sota). 

3319. Chittenden, G. E. Living with children. 
New York: Macmillan, 1944. Pp. xii + 164. $1.75. 
—The book is designed for two groups of readers: 
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(1) college students who are being introduced to the 
field of child development and (2) parents or others 
who are looking for suggestions for child guidance. 
It includes a summary of much recent experimental 
work, supported by footnote references. The range 
of material covered, as well as the order followed, is 
best indicated by the chapter headings: As the twi 

is bent, Growth in adolescence, Growth in childhood, 
The child and his family, Meeting the child's needs 
in the home, The child and community influences, and 
Meeting the needs of children in the community. An 
annotated list of related titles is appended.—E. B. 
Mallory (Wellesley). 


3320. Davis, A. Socialization and adolescent 
personality. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 
198-216.—Three broad systems of social rank re- 
stricting the cultural environment of children are (1) 
social classes, (2) ethnic foreign-born groups, and 
(3) color caste. Both the individual, or private, and 
the culturally typed aspects of personality are based 
on such emotions as fear, hate, anger, and anxiety 
generated and organized around social roles de- 
termined by class status. Socialized anxiety, as a 
means of avoiding social punishment and of gaining 
the rewards of social prestige, is a powerful drive de- 
termining adolescent behavior. To decide whether 
an individual is normal or neurotic, one must know 
his social class and ethnic culture. American life is 
maintained, directed and organized by middle-class 
people whose culture is highly institutionalized 
through the church, the school, and other organiza- 
tions. It is this middle group, rather than those 
living on the higher and lower status levels, whose 
chief motivation is to achieve. “To make low-status 
children anxious to work hard, study hard, save their 
money, and accept stricter sex mores, our society 
must convince them of the reality of the rewards at 
the end of the anxiety-laden climb.” Bibliography 
of 42 titles—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3321. Dunbar, F. Effect of the mother’s emo- 
tional attitude on the infant. Psychosom. Med., 
1944, 6, 156-159.—Based upon clinical observations, 
reasons are given why the infant is especially sensi- 
tive to the impact of maternal attitudes. Of the 
exogenous influences to which the infant is exposed, 
that of emotional contagion is often the most over- 
looked. ‘“‘Exposure to intense adult emotions is 
traumatic to the developing personality of the 
infant.”” Exhaustion through overstimulation, due 
to the mother’s compulsion constantly to entertain 
the infant, and the inhibition of growth through over- 
training are just as harmful as emotional smothering. 
—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3322. Ebert, E., & Simmons, K. The Brush 
Foundation study of child growth and development. 
I. Psychometric tests. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child 
Develpm., 1943, 8, No. 2. Pp. 113.—Cleveland 
children were studied over a period of years, from 
age 3 months. Examinations included psycho- 
metric tests, anthropometric determinations, and 
roentgenograms. Records were kept of each child's 
health history. The sample was a selected one in 
terms of health and availability. Also, no test was 
available which could be applied from infancy 
through adolescence. The studies are reported in 
sections, the first being on intelligence test con- 
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stancy. The other sections are on performance tests, 
prediction of scholastic achievement by earlier 
payshecnstrts tests, sibling resemblance, summary of 

innesota Mechanical Ability and Porteus Maze 
Test data, and an appendix on the Kent-Shakow 
Industrial Form Board Series.—7. G. Andrews 
(Chicago). 

3323. Edwards, N. The adolescent in techno- 
logical society. Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 
43, 185-197.—The present declining fertility rate, 
with the number of young people under 20 years of 

e decreasing relatively and absolutely, will sig- 
nificantly affect the status of youth in society. 
Striking urban-rural fertility differentials result in 
an unequal distribution of the responsibility for 
caring for the present generation among the popula- 
tion at large. Fertility is usually materially below 
that required for family replacement in areas char- 
acterized by abundant economic resources, oppor- 
tunities for self-advancement, and the highest cul- 
tural and intellectual levels. The occupational life 
of youth is rapidly changing, and leisure time takes 
on new meaning. In times marked by conflicts 
of value and cultural confusion, education must be 
redirected, using the schools as agencies whereby 
culture can be modified.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United 
Drug, Inc.). 


3324. Frank, L. K. Adolescence as a period of 
transition. Yearb. mat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 
1-7.—A child’s growth is an orderly sequence which 
we arbitrarily divide i into periods for the sake of 
convenience. Each child grows according to an 
idiomatic rate of progress. The maturation of both 
sexes is controlled by hormones which have been 
found in the urine of boys and girls as early as 5 
years of age and which increase in quantity as 
puberty is approached. Each growth pattern has 
peculiar biological and personality risks. Socially, 
we must help individuals achieve conditions of 
health and sanity, ‘although it sometimes seems as 
if the schools on one side and the family on the other 
were determined to frustrate adolescents." While 
the lowest death rate of all age periods in the United 
States is from 10 to 15 years of age, the death rate 
increases nearly 100% in the following 4-year period. 
In New York State admissions to state hospitals for 
mental disorders are almost 10 times greater for the 
ages between 15 and 19 than for the preceding 5-year 
period.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United es Inc.). 

3325. Frank,L.K. The adolescent and the family. 
Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 240-254.— 
An important feature of the adolescent's adjustment 
to biological maturation and culture is his attitude 
toward sex. The writer traces the development of 
sex attitudes in children and the role of parents in 
the child's sex development. By a friendly under- 
standing and a respect for the individual, teachers 
have many opportunities to help adolescents.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3326. Fries, M. E. Psychosomatic relationships 
between mother and infant. Psychosom. Med., 
1944, 6, 159-162.—“‘If the child is of the sex that 
satisfies the mother’s own emotional needs, she will 
be gratified and be more able to satisfy the needs of 
the child.”” The activity pattern of the infant, which 
is probably primarily dependent upon the excitabil- 
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ity of the neuromuscular system, has important 
implications for emotional, mental, and physical 
development as well as for its influence on the 
parent's attitude. Two tests, a startle response 
test and an oral test involving the presentation, 
removal, and restoration of an object of gratifica- 
tion, are described which can be used to classify 
children into three overlapping groups: quiet, 
moderately active, and active. The activity pattern 
of the normal child can be modified but only within 
certain limits.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3327. Greenacre, P. Infant reactions to re- 
straint: problems in the fate of infantile aggression. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 204-218.—After 
reviewing the clinical material on restraint, experi- 
mental work, and folk customs, the author concludes 
that the reaction to even severe, prolonged, and 

ainful restraint does not produce any general 
intellectual impairment. It may temporarily retard 
development and be a factor in a general slowing of 
tempo. The tendency for such restraint in early 
childhood to increase the sado-masochistic elements 
of the character is clear, and it also seems to result 
in an increased general body erotization—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 


3328. Henry, J.. & Henry, Z. Doll play of 
Pilagé Indian children; an experimental and field 
analysis of the behavior of the Pilagdé Indian chil- 
dren. Res. Monogr. Amer. Orthopsychiat. Ass., 1944, 
No.4. Pp. xiii +:133.—A modification of David Levy’s 
amputation doll technique was used with 24 children 
of a tribe of primitive South American Indians. 
Sibling rivalry patterns closely resemble those in our 
culture, but, in the absence of remorse and self- 
punishing behavior in the culture, these did not 
appear in the rivalry patterns. ‘Remorse and self- 
punishment are not, therefore, fundamental to the 
sibling rivalry syndrome.” Emphasis is placed on 
the necessity for knowledge of the language and 
culture of a tribe before attempting interpretation 
of experimental data. For example, the immense 
amount of sexual activity with the dolls is related 
to the fact that sex is in all situations a strong and 
constant interest of Pilag& children, and the doll 
behavior must be understood in context. The 
salient features of Pilag& culture are briefly out- 
lined. The doll behavior is analyzed in detail and 
the protocols of each experiment included.—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 


3329. Henry, N.B. [Ed.] Adolescence. Yearb. 
nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, Part I. Pp. x + 358. 
—The results of studies of the individual develop- 
ment of adolescents are summarized, based on the 
methods and findings of physiology, anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology, with special attention to 
aspects of growth in emotional, social, and educa- 
tional adjustment. Seventeen chapters are in- 
cluded under the following headings: physiological 
changes in adolescence; physical, motor, and mental 
abilities; the adolescent and the social order; and 
educational implications. In general the approach 
to the various problems includes the statistical and 
comparative, with an emphasis upon scientific 
methods.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United a_i Inc.).: 


3330. Jones, H. E., & Conrad, H. S. Mental 
development in adolescence. Yearb. nat. Soc. 
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Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 146-163.—For any given 

e group of children, intelligence test scores are 
distributed fairly symmetrically and are in accord- 
ance with the normal curve up to and through 
adolescence. Although it is difficult to determine 
precisely the upper limits of the growth of general 
intelligence, the bulk of the evidence indicates 
that it is not earlier than 18 or 20 years. “In 
general, very little relationship exists between the 
scores on mental tests prior to the age of two years 
and scores obtained in later childhood.”—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

3331. Kinoy, S. J. Dramatic play. Crippled 
Child, 1944, 22, 15-16; 27.—Dramatic play, con- 
structively guided, enables the handicapped child 
to learn real-life experiences from contact with his 
environment and to learn social values as part of a 


group.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3332. Kriegman, G., & Hilgard, J. R. Intelli- 
gence level and psychotherapy with problem chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 251-266.— 
A statistical study is presented concerning the rela- 
tionship of 1Q to success of psychiatric treatment in 
the case of 23 boys and 7 girls selected from the 
records of the Institute of Juvenile Research. The 
authors conclude that children aged 10 or less, with 
IQ’s 110 or above, show the greatest therapeutic 
success. Psychotherapy may increase the intelli- 
gence ratings in certain cases where emotional dis- 
turbances seem to have influenced the child's 
intellectual behavior.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3333. Lander, J. The pubertal le against 
the instincts. Probation, 1943, 22, 48-54.—See 16: 
4487.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3334. Metraux, R. W. Auditory memory span 
for speech sounds: norms for children. J. Speech 
Disorders, 1944, 9, 31-38.—Auditory memory span 
for speech sounds was measured for 414 children 
between the ages of 5 and 12. The speech sounds 
were recorded on phonograph records and presented 
to the children. The purpose of the study was to 
establish age norms to be used in further tests with 
speech defective children. Results show that scores 
gradually increase with age, although the differences 
were not always significant between adjacent age 
levels. The peak vowel scores were reached at the 
age of 10, while the peak for consonants continued 
to rise through the 12-year age group. Mental age 
is apparently not a factor in auditory memory span. 
—C. V. Hudgins (Harvard). 


3335. Morgan, D. H. Emotional adjustment of 
visually-handicapped adolescents. J. educ. Psychol., 
1944, 35, 65-81.—The Loofbourow Personal Index 
was given to all the boys and girls of 12 years or 
older in a school for the blind over a 4-year period. 
The tests were dictated to small groups, and the 
pupils recorded their answers in Braille. No signifi- 
cant difference was found between the sexes in either 
mean score or in variability. The percentage of 
scores showing high maladjustment was appreciably 

reater than in public school systems but somewhat 
ae than in reform schools. The sight-saving 
pupils showed greater maladjustment than the 
partially-sighted pupils, while the totally blind 
showed fewer personal and social problems than 
either. All of the children who had been dropped 
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from the school had made high maladjustment 
scores on the test.—Z. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 


3336. Rimoldi, H. J. A.. & Cortada, N. Estudio 
comparativo sobre algunas funciones psicomotoras 
(débiles fisicos y normales.) stud 
of certain psychomotor functions; physically. w 
and normal subjects.) Publ. Inst. Psicol. exp., 
Unio. Cuyo, 1943, 1, 43-79.—The comparison was 
in manual performance (pencil, Metfessel) between 
normal and physically weak children. Five children 
of each category at each year level from 8 through 
12 comprised the subjects, 110 in all. Sex was not 
controlled. As a group the normal subjects uni- 
formly excelled the debile at all ages studied and in 
3 out of 4 tests. Individual variability, however, 
removed the statistical significance of average differ- 
ences. It is suggested that ontogenetically recent 
capability is more poorly develo in the debile 
D. Spoeri (American International Col- 
ege). 

3337. ers, J.C. Language development and 
meaning. ev. educ. Res., 1943, 13, 102-109.— 
Recent articles and research reports on how children 
derive meaning from language are reviewed. Bib- 
liography of 61 titles —G. McHugh (Barnard). 


3338. Staver, N. The use of a child guidance 
clinic by mother-dominant families. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1944, 14, 367-388.—Eleven families 
treated in the Judge Baker Guidance Center were 
studied. All 11 mothers directed destructive ag- 
gression toward both the husband and child and 
provoked aggression in the children. Under treat- 
ment the mother tended to improve if her life pat- 
tern was well organized or to get worse if she was 
already unstable. In general, if the mother was 
aided by the clinic, the father became worse, and 
vice versa. The parent who sought clinic aid was 
the more likely to improve. Nine of 13 children 
improved under clinic treatment. In two families, 
both parents benefited from clinic contacts.—M. R. 
Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3339. Stolz, H. R., & Stolz, L. M. Adolescent 
problems related to somatic variations. Yearb. nat. 
Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 80-99.—A review of the 
salient physical-growth features of adolescents 
stresses the following three important aspects: (1) 
the general differences of growth-velocity pattern 
in any adolescent, (2) the asynchronous development 
between certain bodily segments with the probability 
that this is idiomatic for each individual throughout 
the span of physical growth, and (3) the variations 
among adolescents of the same sex concerning the 
chronological age at which the adolescent period 
begins and ends and the rate of the growth sequence 
during adolescence. While these physical changes 
are occurring, the adolescent is dominated by the 
same drives which have been present since birth, 
namely, biological and social as well as the drive for 
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relating the self to the universe. With the onset of 
adolescence, the changing body becomes a symbol 
of new attitudes in development, of which physical 
maturation and culture play an important 
Many adolescents are definitely disturbed about 
their physical characteristics and are particularly 
sensitive to such conditions as lack of size, tallness, 
fatness, social appearance, body odors, and physical 
deformities. “Por the practical purposes of indi- 
vidual guidance, problems of adjustment exist only 
when an individual says he is disturbed or acts as if 
he were disturbed.”—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United 
Drug, Inc.). 

3340. Tryon, C.M. The adolescent peer culture. 

Yearb. nat. Soc. Stud. Educ., 1944, 43, 217-239.— 

As yet, we know very little about children’s socie- 
ties or subcultures. The writer discusses the changes 
in the behavior of boys and girls from the end of 
childhood through pubescence and adolescence, the 
differentiation of the sex roles in the adolescent peer 
group, and the relationship between the subadult 
society and the surrounding adult culture—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

3341. Vorhaus, P. G. Rorschach reactions in 
early childhood. Part III. Content and details in 
poamee records. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1944, 8, 

1-91.—An analysis was made of the Rorschach 

rotocols of 138 children of both sexes, aged 2 to 7. 

he results of a detailed examination of the Ror- 
schach categories are given: details, content, orig- 
inals, forms of perseveration, and responses to cards 
III and VIII. Very complete tables and graphs are 
presented for these characteristics as to variation 
according to age and sex within the group and in 
comparison with previously studied adult groups. 
“One fact stands out impressively—namely, the 
similarities in the approach and ways of looking at 
things on the part of pre-school children and adults.” 
(See also 15: 2417; 17: 3459.)—Z. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3342. Wickman, K. M., & Langford, W.S. The 
parent in the children’s psychiatric clinic. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 219-225.—At the psychia- 
tric clinic of the Babies Hospital in New York, 
experimentation has been carried out over a period 
of 7 years in an effort to see how knowledge gained 
from experience in psychiatric social treatment 
involving specialized therapeutic methods could be 
applied to other work, such as brief interviews with 
parents. The concept of security in parenthood was 
used in formulating a goal and in evaluating progress. 
Emphasis was directed away from the parent's 
destructive behavior to the child and toward the 
positive feelings which every parent shows at some 
time.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


[See also abstracts 3065, 3077, 3079, 3095, 3096, 
3097, 3098, 3099, 3100, 3128, 3131, 3143, 3190, 
3280, 3298, 3315. ] 
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HE purpose of this discussion is to help break 

down the barriers which have impeded the 
progress of psychologists, anthropologists, and so- 
ciologists in collaborating in a systematic study of 
the interrelations of the individual, society, and 
culture. The book attempts a synthesis of the 
three areas of research—psychology, anthropology, 
and sociology—and of the several disciplines within 
the areas, and pays particular attention to the prob- 
lem of terminology, to facilitate the intelligent ex- 
change of the ideas and factual knowledge of the 
different disciplines. The emphasis is upon the 
problems of special interest to the psychologist and 
the anthropologist, especially upon those aspects of 
culture that are commonly misunderstood by psy- 
chologists and upon the usefulness of the culture 
concept in studying human behavior. 
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